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LLANFAES FRIARY. 


In this parish there are the slender remains of a conventual 
House of Franciscans, about a mile from Beaumaris, 
towards the east, standing close by the sea-shore, in one 
of the loveliest situations to be found within the Isle of 
Anglesey. It is commonly known as the “Fryars,” and 
is the seat of the Williams family, belonging to Sir Richard 
Williams Bulkeley, Bart., M.P., whose ancestors have 
held it for many generations. 

History or tHE Monastery.—Few events have been 
preserved in historical accounts to attach much interest to 
this small religious house. It was founded by Llewelyn 
op Iorwerth, as will be seen below, before the conquest of 

ales by Edward I., and therefore, before the castle and 
town of Beaumaris existed. It is, indeed, a curious cir- 
cumstance that two religious houses, such as this and 
Penmon, should be placed in such close proximity to each 
other ; for, besides them, there were only two other esta- 
blishments of regular clergy in Anglesey,—at Llanddwyn 
and Holyhead,—if, indeed, ~~ were not held by secular, 
rather than regular, priests. We are not informed of the 
circumstances that led to the selection of this spot, or of 
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the choice of monks of the Franciscan order,—an order 
rare in Wales, there having been only two other houses 
belonging to them in what now forms the twelve counties, 
viz., at Caermarthen and Cardiff. 

The first printed notice of it that occurs is found in 
Leland’s Collectanea, i. p. 53, where he briefly mentions 
it as “ Llanvais coenobium fratrum minorum.” The next 
is in Camden, p. 672 :— 

“Reges Anglie precipué benefactores tum propter sanctitatem 
fratrum, tum quia filia Regis Johannis, filius Regis Danie, Do. 
Clifford et multi Barones, Milites, et Nobiles in Bello Wallico 
cesi ibi tumulabantur.” 

It appears to have been founded by Llewelyn ap Ior- 
werth Prince of Wales shortly before his death, a.p. 1240, 
in commemoration of his wife Joan, or Jeanne, natural 
daughter of John King of England, who died a.p. 1237, 
and who is stated to have been buried here, or rather to 
have had herremains transferred hither after its foundation. 
It was consecrated by Howell Bishop of Bangor, in the 
same year, which also marked his own decease. 

The authorities for this will be found cited in Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica, and Dugdale’s Monasticon. The 
former author mentions two documents which we have 
not had the opportunity of consulting, though they will 
probably be examined and published at a future period, 
viz: —“ Pat. 9 Ed. I. p. 1. m. pro Fratribus minoribus in 
Anglesey,” and “Pat. 9 Ed. Il. p. 1. m. 7, pro una acra 
de terre in Lamerse concessa per Joh. Grey pro manso 
elargiendo.” 

If the titles of these records are correctly transcribed by 
Tanner, which as far as the date of the first, 9 Ed. I. 
1281, and a name in the second, “ Lamerse,” are con- 
cerned, we are inclined to doubt; it may be inferred that 
Edward I., on gaining possession of Anglesey, was desirous 
of conciliating his newly acquired subjects, and of adding 
dignity to his recently founded town of Beaumaris, by 
showing favour to their nearest ecclesiastical neighbours, 
in confirming the grant of Llewelyn ap Iorwerth. This 
disposition to befriend the Grey Friars is further evinced 
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by the confirmation of the small grant of land made by 
an English settler, John Grey, the object of the second 
document above mentioned. It is most probable that the 
name of Lamerse, as printed in Tanner’s notes, is due to 
a want of paleographical knowledge on the part of the 
transcriber who consulted the original Roll. Errors of 
this kind are of very common occurrence, and as the 
word Zamerse has no appropriate signification, we should 
anticipate that the Roll itself would be found to bear 
‘“* Lanvaes”’ or “ Lanvaese.”! Tanner, at the head of his 
notice of this monastery, puts down the conjectural name 
of Llamausy, an error arising purely from a fault of tran- 
scription. He is more fortunate in his previous reading 
of Lhan Vaes, adhering in this pretty closely to the 
probable etymology of the name—Llan and Maes—“the 
Church of the Battlefield”?—so called from a bloody 
engagement that once took place close by the sea-shore, 
near the future site of Llewelyn’s foundation. 

It may furnish occupation for genealogists to determime 
the exact names of the son of the King of Denmark, who 
was buried in this monastery ; and it is possible that the 
names of others among the illustrious dead here interred 
may be discovered; but, otherwise, we find nothing on 
record to distinguish this humble establishment, except 
the following charter of Henry V., which we transcribe 
from Dugdale and Rymer :— 

Charta Regis Henrici V. pro Fratribus Minoribus de Llamaysi 

in insula de Anglesey in Wallia.—[ Rym. Feed. tom. 1x. p. 
147. a.p. 1414, 2 Hen. V. p. 2. m. 29.] 


Rex omnibus, ad quos &c. salutem. Monstraverunt nobis, dilecti 
nobis in Christo, fratres ordinis Fratrum Minorum, qualiter domus 
Fratrum Minorum de Llamaysi infra Insulam nostram d’ Anglesey 
in Northwallia (in qua quidem domo divinum servitium ab antiquo 
honeste factum fuit et usitatum) per rebellionem Wallensium, et 
occasione guerrarum, ibidem jam tarde factarum et continuatarum, 
totaliter disoluta, et obsequium divinum in eadem diminutum et 
substractum existunt, nos, considerantes quod domus predicta de 


1 If ever a Monasticon Cambrense is compiled, all the Charters and 
Rolls require to be read over again, and all the printed References to 
be verified. 
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fundatione progenitorum nostrorum quondam regum Anglie et 
nostro patronatu existit, et similiter quod in eadem domo corpus 
tam filiz regis Johannis progenitoris nostri, quam filii regis Dacie, 
necnon corpora domini de Ci ffort, et aliorum dominorum militum 
et armigerorum qui in guerris Wallie, temporibus illustrium pro- 
genitorum nostrorum, occisi fuerunt, sepulta existunt ac volentes 
proinde servitium divinum in prefata domo manuteneri, et ibidem 
de cetero continuari. Concessimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris, 
retin in nobis est, quod in eadem domo sint imperpetuum octo 
ratres ibidem divina servitia celebraturi, et Deum, pro salubri 
statu nostro, ac carissimorum fratrum nostrorum, et aliorum de 
sanguine et progenie nostris, et pro animabus nostris cum ab hac 
luce migraverimus, et similiter pro animabus patris et matris nos- 
trorum et progenitorum nostrorum, et eorum qui in domo preedicta, 
ut predictum est, sunt sepulti, et omnium fidelium defunctorum 
exoraturi imperpetuum. Quorum quidem octo fratrum volumus 
quod duo sint de natione Wallensi, ratione victus sui et aliorum 
ad sustentationem sui necessariorum adquirendorum. In cujus ete. 
Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, tertio die Julii. 
Perbreve de privato sigillo. 


We learn from this charter that the sepultures mentioned 
above were authentic, and also that the monastery had 
suffered great damage, probably on account of its tendency 
to favour the usurping line of Lancaster, in the Rebellion, 
that is to say, in the Wars of Owain Glyndwr; like Bangor 
Cathedral, it had perhaps been almost destroyed; and the 
sovereign, as some recompense for its fidelity to his family’s 
cause, seems to have augmented the number of monks to 
eight. Two of this number he allows to be native Welsh- 
men, and, if we interpret the charter rightly, he permits 
them to retain their own national customs as to eating and 
other matters, in which they differed perhaps from their 
Anglican brethren. We do not remember, however, to 
have seen this curious proviso, “ ratione victus sui et ali- 
orum,” &c., in any other charter connected with Wales ; 
and it is a clause worthy of notice by those who are more 
thoroughly acquainted with monastic charters. 

Nothing more is heard of this house till the time of the 
— when it appears to have passed into the hands 
of the Whyte family, from whom it has descended to that 
of Williams. 
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We learn from Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 1545, 
that a note as to the surrender, with an inventory of the 
goods, is preserved in the Chapter-house, at Westminster; 
and we shall probably be able at a future period to print this 
and other inedited documents referring to this monastery. 

ConventuaL Buripines.—The only portion of these 
buildings which bears traces of having been contemporary 
with the original foundation of the house, by Llewelyn 
ap lorwerth in the thirteenth century, is that which, in 
the absence of any other, may be conjectured to have 
been the Conventual Church, and is now unfortunately 
much mutilated, and used as a granary and stable. There 
are certain peculiarities about the construction of the 
existing portions, or rather there is the absence of certain 
ecclesiological marks, which may induce a doubt as to 
whether this were its original use; but on the other hand 
there is tradition, orientation due east, and the indication 
of a division into nave, tower-space and choir, to lead to 
the supposition that the conjectures as to its consecrated 
purpose are not on the whole incorrect. It may here be 
remarked that no other portions whatever of any of the 
conventual buildings remain; unless some parts of the 
mansion house of “ Fryars,”’ on the north side of the 
building just mentioned, are to be accepted as such, in- 
stead of, as seems more likely, having been constructed 
out of the ruins and materials of the old monastery. 

Tue Conventuat Cuurcu,—As will be seen by the 
plan, consists of a pile of building 108 feet by 32 feet. 
At the west end, which is now the stable portion, no 
traces of a doorway are now discernible, though there is 
a probability of there having been one. In the upper 
portion of the gable occur three lofty lancet windows, 
filling nearly the whole wall-space. The central lancet 
is 21 feet 6 inches high, with a splay of 5 to 3; the side 
ones, somewhat lower, have been mutilated and cut down 
by the modern roof. The edges are not chamfered, and 
there are no mouldings external or internal. This triplet 
seems therefore to correspond in style to the date assigned 
to the foundation of the monastery. There are no side- 
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aisles to the building; in the northern wall occurs a small 
lancet of two orders, with a hollow chamfer on the internal 
one; in the southern side there are no openings of windows, 
but there is an archway of 17 feet 9 inches wide, of two 
orders, with a bowtell moulding bearing a bead, indicating 
work of the thirteenth century. On the east side of this 
there is a doorway of three orders, with two hollow cham- 
fers, and above this, on the outer side, runs a moulded 
string-course, all of the thirteenth century. At the east 
end, leading, as it were, towards the tower-space and 
choir, is a segmental arch of three orders, with hollow 
chamfers; and this, on its eastern face, under what may 
have been a tower, bears an expanded flower, which, with 
the arch itself, seems to be of the fifteenth century. A 
portion of the building which, for want of a better term, 
has been called a tower-space, then extends towards the 
east, with a small nowel-staircase, perhaps modern, and 
another arch exactly similar to the former one opening 
into the air now, though the traces of walls below the 
turf show that the edifice was prolonged about 18 feet, 
and then terminated square without any apse. 

In the south wall of this building, on the outside, 
and to the westward of the south arch, may be seen a low 
square-headed recess, which may have served for a tomb, 
or may be the remains of a doorway cut down. Its 
mouldings are two simple bowtells on each side, without 
any receding from the plane of the external wall. 

No part of the ancient roof remains ; the walls seem as 
if they had been greatly cut down; and in short no satis- 
factory indications of its use, heyond those mentioned 
above, are to be met with. 

This building is popularly called the “Church,” and 
may have been so, for the community was a small one; 
but the existence of the large archway on the south side 
of the nave, with its side doorway, is an anomaly not 
yet accounted for. 

The House of Fryars has walls of enormous thickness, 
and was once filled with square-headed windows under 
labels, apparently of the sixteenth century, perhaps later. 
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A doorway with a circular arch under a square label leads 
to it from the stable-yard near the church, and has over 
it a shield with the arms of Whyte, the initials r.w...s., 
and the date 1623. 

According to a popular tradition current in the island, 
four fine altar tombs were taken from this monastery at 
the time of the Spoliation, and placed one in each of the 
following parish churches: viz., Penmynydd and Beau- 
maris in Anglesey, and Llandegai and Llanbeblig in 
Caernarvonshire. In the absence of any precise means 
of determining the credibility of this tradition, it is safer 
to leave these tombs, which are all in tolerable preserva- 
tion, to be described when their respective churches come 
to be commemorated. 

There are, however, two coffin-lids which have been 
found within the precincts of the monastery, and of which 
illustrations are appended. 

One is a small slab bearing a cross in a circle and a 
twisted device beneath, probably of the twelfth century. 
The workmanship is remarkably good and clear, and the 
design not commonly to be met with. It is broken into 
two portions, and is to be found in the garden near the 
central basin. It might well be removed to a place of 
greater security. 

The other coffin-lid is of the thirteenth century, and is 
commonly called that of the Princess Joan, wife of the 
founder. It was long used as a watering trough, the 
incised part having been turned downwards, and thus 
fortunately preserved. Lord Bulkeley had it removed to 
the grounds of Baron Hill, and a building erected over 
it, where it is now safe from any further injury, and is 
easy of examination. Its date would correspond with 
the time when the princess must have died. Still it may 
be supposed that a ors personage would have been 
honoured with a full effigy instead of a small bust, and 


it may just as well have been intended to commemorate 
some noble lady of that period, whose name has not been 
handed down to posterity. In compliance with the 
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popular tradition, which however is not older than the 
commencement of the present century, we have styled it 
by the designation it has hitherto borne. 

It has been said that a sculptured head of St. Francis 
was formerly to’ be seen in.oné of the outer walls of the 
precincts of this monastery, and that it used to be ‘vene- 
rated and kissed by the country people. After diligent 
search, however, no traces of this relic have. been found. 

About 300 yards to the north-east of the monastery 
is a field said to have been the site of a sanguinary battle 
between the Welsh and Saxons, ata period anterior to 
the founding of the monastery. The sea is now making 
rapid encroachments upon it, and, in the escarpment thus 
produced, just where the pathway from Beaumaris and 
Penmon runs along its edge, it is easy to find the remains 
of skulls and human bones protruding from the face of 
the clayey cliff, in considerable quantities. We have 
not heard whether any weapons have been discovered in 
this spot, which is the place alluded to above as having 
not improbably given its name to the parish. 

ParocuiaL Cuurcu.—This edifice has, within the last 
ten years, been totally rebuilt. The church, as it stood in 
1844, consisted of a nave and chancel, the formercontaining 
work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the latter 
apparently of the fourteenth alone. At the west end of 
the nave a tower of three stages had been erected by Lord 
Bulkeley, in 1811. This building had however replaced 
a much earlier one, a few sculptured fragments of which 
were to be seen imbedded in the external face of the south 
wall, such as a stone bearing a cross within a circle, and 
a rude elongated head, apparently of the twelfth century. 
These fragments have been preserved, and may still be 
seen in the new church. On the northern side of the nave 
the entrance was by a square-headed Edwardan doorway, 
with a hollow chamfered edge; the windows were square- 
headed, and were insertions of Perpendicular date. In the 
chancel the eastern window, of two lights, with trefoiled 
heads, and plain chamfered edges, was of good Decorated 
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character; as was also a smaller two-light window in the 
northern side. Traces of two other windows, blocked up, 
are observable in the same wall. 

Within the chancel a mural monument bore, and still 
bears, the armorial shield of the family that formerly 
owned the monastic house and its precincts, and this 
shield shows- Whyte and Thelwall, per-pale, viz :— 

1. Wuyte.—Sable, a chevron argent between three fleurs-de- 
lys, 2 & 1 of the second. 

2. THELWALL.— Gules, a bend argent between three boars’ 
heads erased, 2 & 1 of the second. 


It was considered expedient by the parochial authorities 
in 1845 to take down the old church, and erect a new 
one on the same foundations, from the designs of Messrs. 
Weightman and Hatfield. The lower portion of the tower 
was allowed to stand; but windows to correspond with 
the style of the church, Decorated, were inserted in the 
place of the actual ones, and a broach spire was added. 

The church is under the invocation of St. Katherine; 


and its orientation is nearly due east. 

Henutys.—This mansion, which stands about a quarter 
of a mile south-west of the church, has replaced a much 
older one, fragments of which are still discernible in the 
lower portions of the offices. There are no means at our 
disposal of ascertaining the date of the original building. 


H. L. J. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


No. IV. 
LLANTHONY PRIORY.! 


Tue course of my Monmouthshire wanderings has at last 
brought me to the most wonderful object which the county 
contains, the ruined Priory of Llanthony. Its position in 
a deep ravine of the Black Mountains, its romantic early 
history, and the architectural merits of the building, unite 
to invest it with an attraction surpassed by few churches 
in any region, and with which in Wales St. David’s alone 
can compete. The subject is by no means new to the 
readers of our own Journal. The first volume of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis contained an elaborate paper on 
the history of the Priory, from the pen of Mr. Roberts, 
which probably exhausts the whole amount of documen- 
tary evidence relating to the house. I have benefitted so 
much by Mr. Roberts’ labours, more especially in this 
particular instance, that I am extremely sorry to speak of 
them with any degree of disparagement. But Mr. Roberts’ 
knowledge of strictly architectural technicalities is clearly 
by no means in proportion to his profound researches into 
documentary antiquities. He has therefore been unfor- 
tunately led into very serious errors as to the date of the 
building; which have probably obtained the more vogue, 
as his paper has been reprinted in a detached form, and 
his authority has been followed in Mr. Cliffe’s popular 
Book of South Wales. Mr. Roberts gives the church, 
according to the common tendency of the elder school of 


1 It has unfortunately been found impossible to procure an accurate 
measured ground-plan of Llanthony. I am obliged to offer as its 
substitute the rough one which I took, to assist my own recollection, 
while investigating the building. It will be found sufficiently accurate 
to explain the general relation of the several portions to each other ; 
but it pretends to do nothing more, and must be judged accordingly. 

The buildings at Llanthony are so nearly of one date that it did not 
seem necessary to introduce a variety of tints. —E. A. F. 
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antiquaries, far too early a date. There are, I confess, 
great temptations on his side, and some difficulties on 
mine, but we must make our election between supposing 
that Mr. Roberts has given a wrong date to Llanthony, 
and that all other inquirers for some years past have 
given wrong dates to all other buildings whatsoever. 

But, before I enter upon this question, I will first of all 
give a technical description of the building itself. After 
all that Mr. Roberts and Mr. Cliffe have said, I will not 
enlarge on its wonderful situation further than to place 
on record a passing expression of my own feelings of ad- 
miration, as | first approached it on a September evening, 
winding my way along the utterly unknown valley, till 
the dark mass of ruins burst on me, with the full light of 
the moon streaming through its shattered windows, and 
bringing it into still more perfect harmony with the scene 
around. ‘Tintern is nothing to Llanthony. With less 
actually to offend, with no actual desecration, it is almost 
too perfect, too neat and trim, and bears too palpably the 
stamp of a show place. Llanthony, an utter ruin, its 
Prior’s house an inn, which intrudes into the south-west 
tower of the church itself, its cloister a farm-yard, its 
chapter-house a calf-pen, seems more, so to speak, in a 
state of nature. One can wander in and out unrestrained, 
and the fact of being actually lodged in the building 
itself adds something to the romantic character of the 
whole. One does not grudge the presence of the few 
inhabitants; nor does: one practically complain that the 
palace has been transformed into a caravanserai. One 
might however hint that for rustic accommodation and 
rustic fare it is hardly equitable to maintain a rate of 
charges at which one is less disposed to grumble among 
the remains of the Castle of Brecon than among those of 
the Priory of Llanthony. 


§ I.—THE CHURCH. 


Generar Cuaracter.—Llanthony Priory affords man 
excellent points of comparison with the other great Welsh 
churches, St. David’s, Llandaff, and Brecon. Some of 
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its points of marked contrast to the latter, as well as 
some of its analogies, I have already mentioned while 
speaking of Brecon Priory.’ No other Welsh church that 
1 know, except St. David’s, is conceived so completely 
on the cathedral type. In its three towers it approaches 
still nearer to the character of our greatest churches, but it 
lacks the complicated system of chapels which surrounds 
the east end of St. David’s, having, in fact, a very short 
and simple eastern limb. In its general architecture it 
resembles Llandaff more closely than any other of the 
three, but we shall find a greater number of individual 
analogies with Brecon and Bt. David’s, as well as a good 
many peculiarities of its own. The special characteristic 
of Llesthiaisy is the close reproduction of the features of 
a very large church on a comparatively small size. In 
this, as I have elsewhere observed, it affords the most 
decided contrast to the boldness and simplicity of Brecon. 
I do not know any church of the same size which presents 
the same complication of parts. For the vast rude bulk 
and huge single unadorned tower of Brecon, we find 
a long and elaborate nave, three exquisitely designed 
towers, and the whole internal arrangement of arcade, 
triforium, and clerestory, just as in the vastest cathedrals. 
Brecon is more effective as an expression of individual 
character, but Llanthony, though too much like a mere 
model of something larger, has far higher artistic excel- 
lence. In point of style it is an excellent example of the 
local Transition of which I have so often spoken, advanc- 
ing in the west front into fully developed Early English. 
This style it exhibits in a form less ornate than either of 
the cathedrals, but the workmanship is everywhere excel- 
lent. With some small alterations, the church is wholly 
in this style, and the conventual buildings are, for the 
most part, nearly contemporary. Any one familiar with 
St. David’s and Llandaff will at once feel the resemblance, 
especially in the sections of the smaller shafts, and in the 
character of the abaci, which employ all forms, round, 


* Archeologia Cambrensis, July, 1854. 
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square, and octagonal.’ Except in the west front, the 
style really comes most nearly to that of St..David’s, 
being less advanced than that of Llandaff, but, as all the 
principal arches are pointed, the general effect has a nearer 
resemblance to that of the last mentioned cathedral. The 
smaller arches are partly round and partly pointed, the 
round form predominating everywhere except in the west 
front. 

Tue West Front.—In this front the style may fairly 
be called Early English, though one or two round arches, 
the use of the square and octagonal abacus, and a general 
squareness of section, show that the Romanesque leaven 
has not been quite worked out. The aisles are terminated 
by two equal towers, which must have been, or at any 
rate have been designed to be, at least a stage higher 
than at present, as they now reach only to the level of 
the clerestory wall. This gives the whole front an ap- 
pearance of much greater breadth and massiveness than it 
could have possessed in the days of its perfection. The 
towers have shallow turrets at the angles, which are sloped 
at the basement; a treatment common enough in rude 
half-military structures, but which has a singular appear- 
ance in a facade so magnificent as this of Llanthony. 

The lowest stage of the central compartment contains 
the great western doorway. ‘This is pointed, a circum- 
stance somewhat remarkable, for ordinarily the round 
arch is preserved in doorways as long as it is preserved 
anywhere, as we see very conspicuously in the Early 
English work at Llandaff, where the round arch is retained 
in the doorways, and nowhere else. This doorway is not 
very richly ornamented, its chief decorative feature being 
bowtells without capitals, a form which runs through the 
whole front, and a tendency to which we shall also find in 


3 All three forms are used for single shafts; clusters are gathered 
under one octagonal abacus. The capital most commonly employed 
is the variety of the cushion much hollowed out, as at St. David’s. 
The characteristic floriated capitals of the two cathedrals do not 
occur in the church itself, though they appear in some parts of the 
conventual buildings. 
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other parts of the church. On each side of the doorway 
is a large blank arch of analogous character, and two 
smaller ones in each of the towers range with them, 
there being, as at Llandaff, no doorways in the aisles. 
These arches form a kind of niches, being slightly 
hollowed. 

The great west window is gone, the central compart- 
ment being broken down at the string above the doorway. 
It is said to have been a triplet ; the width shows that, if 
such was the case, the lights must have been far apart, 
probably with arches between, as at Llandaff. The quin- 
tuplet, as at Berkeley,* makes a finer composition outside, 
but is not so capable of producing a good internal effect, 
the transcendant merit of Llandaff. The tall, banded 
jamb-shafts of the outer lights still remain, the imner of 
the existing orders is single, the outer, which supports 
nothing, is clustered ; both have the octagonal abacus. 

Two stages of the towers range with the west window; 
the string dividing them ranges with the bands of the 
jamb-shafts of the west window, so that the upper stage 
is very much the higher of the two. The lower one 
contains the west windows of the aisles, which are thus 
set very high in the wall: they are round-headed lights, 
plain and rather broad, with bowtells instead of shafts. 
The southern one has label terminations, the northern has 
the label returned. The upper stage is panelled with two 
very long and slender blank pointed arches on each side, 
resting on shafts with octagonal abaci, except a single 
square one to the south. ‘The flat turrets nearest the 
centre on each side have two pointed arches from bowtells 
in each stage, sharing their respective proportions; the 
outer turrets have merely slits to light the staircase. 

The towersat present reach no higher than this, the 
belfry stage, if it ever was finished, having been destroyed. 
The south tower had, as we shall presently see, domestic 
buildings against it up to its present height, but the 
northern one, which stands free, is perfectly plain on the 


* Ecclesiologist, 1854, p. 74. 
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north side, having only a single round-headed window, 
ranging with those in the second stage, but reaching 
higher, the string being carried up to form its label. 

Tue Nave.—The constructive nave, the western limb 
of the cross, consists of eight bays, but we shall see that 
part of this space belonged to the ritual choir. No part 
of the church so strictly exemplifies its character as a 
miniature of much larger buildings. The bays are very 
narrow, not only as compared with the vast breadth of 
those at St. David’s,® but even with the more moderate 
proportions of Llandaff. All the arrangements of a huge 
cathedral are crowded into a diminutive space. 

The nave is in a ruinous condition; the northern arcade 
is perfect, but the triforium is fragmentary, and the clere- 
story almost wholly gone. On the south side, besides 
the tower and the bay adjoining it, which are attached 
to the domestic buildings, there remain only two arches 
at the east end, and those propped by modern buttresses ; 
of the others the bases only are preserved.® The aisle 
walls are quite gone. 

Arcapes.—The pillars are designed on the same gene- 
ral principle as those at Llandaff; 7. e. shafts are attached 
to rectangular masses with chamfered angles, but further 
than this, the two instances do not agree. At Llandaff 
the whole is fused into one compound pier; at Llanthony 
the pier remains a piece of wall, the only shafts being 
attached to the angle of the outer order, and these being 
mere bowtells, with bases but without capitals. The pier 


5 At St. David’s, 127 feet is divided into six bays; at Llanthony 
116 into eight, 

6 Mr. John Clarke, author of the Architectural History of Glau- 
cester, has published a “Popular Account of the Interesting Priory 
of Llanthony near Gloucester, with notices of its Original Foundation 
in Wales.” These “ notices” contain (p. 57) the statement that “ the 
south row of nave arches still remains, also the clerestory windows 
above them. Of these last there is not a fragment. We might sup- 
pose “south” to be a misprint for “ north,” only Mr. Clarke goes on 
to tell us that “a@ small portion of the original building on the west 
side is used as a church;” meaning, I suppose, the parish church, 
which is a distinct building to the south of the Priory. 
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consequently has no capital at all, and presents a perfectly 
flat surface to the nave. This arrangement is departed 
from in the eastern and in the western pair of arches. 
The latter, in order to form a more massive support for 
the towers, introduce a third order rising from clustered 
and corbelled shafts attached to the inner face; the flat 
face of the piers is also naturally wider in order to receive 
the east wall of the towers. The eastern pair also have 
the same corbelled additions, while the outer order also 
is corbelled off, in order to gain a little more width for 
stalls, this bay having been part of the ritual choir. 

Trirorium AnD CLerEstory.—The triforium and clere- 
story are, as I have said, very imperfect, but the design 
can be pretty well made out from fragments in diffe- 
rent parts of the north side. The general arrangement 
was the same as at St. David’s; the triforium and clere- 
story forming a single stage, and a single rear-arch com- 
prizing the openings of both. No bay of the clerestory 
is quite perfect, as unhappily it is not repeated in blank 
in the bays occupied by the towers; but it must have con- 
sisted of a range of single lights, whether round or pointed 
does not appear, their rear-arches being brought down to 
the string above the arcades. The triforium had two small 
pointed arches, much like those at St. David’s, and placed 
under a round arch; but as the round arch is recovered 
from one bay, and the two pointed ones from another, the 
treatment of the head of the couplet cannot be ascertained. 
The arrangement differs from that of St. David’s in this, 
that, in the latter, the contemplated vaulting being sex- 
partite, there are two triforium-clerestory arches over 
each pier-arch, while at Llanthony there is but one, and 
that a very narrow one, over each bay. Consequently 
there is much more blank wall left, and the triforium and 
clerestory could never have produced that extraordinary 
effect of complicated richness which is so characteristic of 
St. David’s. 

The triforium opened behind into the space below the 
aisle roof by a plain round arch in each bay, with flat 
pilasters between them. Now as this row of arches is 
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pretty perfect, while of the real clerestory there remains 
but the merest fragment at each end, in the view from 
the north side in the present state of the church, it has 
quite the look of a clerestory range, and might very 
easily be mistaken for one at a first approach. 

Roor.—The nave, I need hardly say, is at present roof- 
less. A quadripartite vault was designed, but it is clear 
that it never was added, and over the west arch of the 
lantern a semicircular line may be traced in the plaster 
which plainly shows that the nave had a wooden roof of 
the coved or cradle form, so common in the West of 
England and in many parts of South Wales. Mr. Roberts 
says :’— 

“ Between each arch is a corbel, formed of three clustered 
pillars, as before, with plain Norman capitals, and worked off to 
a point where the base should have been; six in number, and 
from these, evidently, the vaulted and groined roof sprung.” 


That is, being interpreted, the roof was to spring from 
clustered shafts with octagonal abaci, corbelled off a little 
below the string above the arcade, with the exception 
however of those in the western towers, which rise direct 
from the ground. But the vault was merely traced out, 
never added; at the east end there is no mark of it what- 
ever, and though the design may be recovered at the 
sides, not a fragment rises from the shafts, the lines of 
vaulting, which are traced out by labels, not even 
springing immediately from their capitals. These lateral 
arches are pointed. Mr. Roberts continues :— 

“Giraldus tells us, when he saw it, probably some fifty years 
after its completion, ‘the church was covered with lead, and had 
an arched roof of stone, and, considering the nature of the place, 
was not inelegantly constructed.’” 

Wherever Giraldus saw an arched roof of stone, most un- 
questionably neither he, nor any one else, ever saw one 
over the existing nave of Llanthony. 

Aistes.—In the aisles, on the other hand, the vault 
was undoubtedly completed, and a considerable fragment 


7 Archeologia Cambrensis, i. p. 241. 
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remains in the bay adjoining the north-western tower. 
It was a pointed quadripartite vault, with plain chamfered 
ribs springing from corbels, except where a mass was 
required to support the east wall of the tower; there we 
find an arch with a broad soffit, having shafts with octa- 
gonal abaci in the angles, these abaci being prolonged in 
the capital of the broad arch, with some decorations on its 
lower face. 

The aisles were extremely narrow, only about ten feet 
in width. They are connected with the transepts by 
plain and narrow round arches; they are treated as door- 
= as at St. David’s, having rear-arches to the east. 

have pointed out several agreements in detail between 
Llanthony and other churches, but this nave has a marked 
character of its own, especially in its proportions and 
general effect. The breadth both positively (28 feet) and 
in proportion to the length, is not great, but it is very 
great in proportion to the height. Hence, again, as the 
internal height would have been still further diminished 
by the contemplated vault, the lantern arches appear extra- 
ordinarily low and wide. Perhaps the architects judged 
wisely in never adding the vault, which would have made 
the lowness most disproportionate, and probably unplea- 
sant. But, contemplating the lateral elevation alone, the 
effect is decidedly one of great height and slenderness; the 
bays are narrow, the pillars tall, and an approach to the 
three-fold division is gained in an unusually small space. 
In this character of almost disproportionate breadth in 
the central space combined with the contrary qualities in 
the lateral elevation, Llanthony resembles St. George’s, 
Windsor, and Bristol Cathedral.® The latter goes still 
further in concentrating the whole effect of height in an 
arcade without any superincumbent clerestory. Windsor 
comes nearer to Llanthony in the combination of numerous 
narrow bays with a central space of excessive width. 

The destruction of the west window forbids us to judge 
of its internal treatment, but it is clear that so far from 


8 See Somersetshire Society’s Proceedings, 1852. 
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its being wrought, as at Llandaff, into part of a com- 
position even more beautiful than the external facade, the 
internal side of the west wall did not even receive the 
same measure of care as was bestowed upon it at Berkeley. 
Below the window it is left perfectly bare. 

Centra. Tower.—The central tower must always have 
had an effect of great breadth and massiveness, which is 
much increased now that its upper portion is destroyed. 
Its comparative height is not diminished, the other parts 
of the building being lowered in proportion, so that the 
dimension of breadth gains a remarkable predominance 
throughout. It now rises only to a point a little below the 
apex of the roof, up to which point it is pretty perfect on 
the west and south sides, while of the north and east walls 
there are mere shattered fragments attached to the other 
two. The roof-line rises a little above thestring, an arrange- 
ment evidently original. The tower appears from Mr. 
Roberts’ account to have originally risen two stages above 
the roof, the lower having round, the upper pointed arches. 
The lower part of the former still remains, having two, 
probably having had three, windows on each side, with a 
passage. Three smaller windows, with a door over them, 
remain in what was designed to be the space betwen the 
vault and the outer roof. This range, as well as that 
above it, assumes an ornamental form within the tower ; 
the rear-arches of the latter are brought down so as to 
take in the door just mentioned. The tower was doubt- 
less open to the church as far as the top of the latter, 
forming a magnificent lantern. At Brecon we have seen 
that this was not the case, but at Llanthony the existence 
of western towers, one of which would serve as a campa- 
nile, allowed it. 

I have mentioned that the lantern arches are low and 
broad, rising from corbels. In the eastern and western 
arches, the whole mass is corbelled off in a singular 
manner, while in the lateral ones the inner order only 
springs from a corbelled shaft, the other orders rising 
from the ground with continuous imposts. But in the 
western and eastern arches, besides the shafts, the rest is 
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corbelled off square, so that nothing whatever projects 
from the continuous wail on each side, east and west. 
The shafts here are clustered of three, with the local 
cushion capital under an octagonal abacus. 

Cuorr.—The reason of this difference between the treat- 
ment of the western and the lateral arches is doubtless to 
be sought for in the fact to which it points; the position 
of the choir. At St. David’s, Leominster, and Brecon, we 
have found the choir under the central tower, the rood- 
screen thrown across the western arch, and the eastern bay 
of the nave modified by or for the reception of the rood- 
loft. At Leominster and Brecon we have seen this bay left 
blank for that very purpose. Here, at Llanthony, there 
can be no doubt that, besides the space under the tower, 
this eastern bay of the constructive nave formed not 
merely an adjunct, but an actual part of the ritual choir. 
Both this bay and the western lantern arch are recessed 
in the same way, in order to obtain as much width as 
possible, and also to secure a continuous space for stalls, 
unbroken by shafts or other projections. The shafts here 
have cushion capitals of a form more distinctly local than 
any others in the church. My readers may remember 
how at Llandaff, where the nave and choir form one 
architectural whole, an increase of width is gained for the 
latter by exactly similar means. 

The eastern bay of the nave then was part of the choir, 
and the screen was thrown across the nave between the 
most eastern pair of pillars. The loft would probably fill 
up another bay, so that six out of the eight bays of the 
western limb would be left to form the true ritual nave. 
This arrangement, being provided for in the construction, 
is evidently original, but it could hardly have been satis- 
factory. It is always better, whatever arrangement is 
employed, to make the ritual and the constructive divi- 
sions coincide. 

Pressytery.—The whole of the eastern part of the 
church bears a striking resemblance in its arrangements to 


9 Llandaff Cathedral, pp. 24-26, 
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that of Brecon Priory, though, in the presbytery at least, 
the respective architectural merits of the churches are 
entirely reversed. The presbytery at Llanthony, as far as 
we can judge of it in its present state, falls as far beneath 
the magnificent structure at Brecon, as the western por- 
tions of the latter fall, in strictly architectural respects, 
beneath the elaborate design and finished execution of 
Llanthony. In the changes which some parts have under- 
gone, we shall discern a still more remarkable simila- 
rity to those which have taken place at Brecon, as well 
as a close analogy to Gower’s great reconstruction at St. 
David’s. 

The presbytery at Llanthony is shorter than that at 
Brecon, though longer than those of some Norman 
churches, as Buildwas and Kirkstall. Like Brecon, it 
has no regular aisles, and is divided by a solid wall from 
the subordinate chapels on each side. It is very much 
broken down, especially on the north side, but it is easy 
to see that it formed three bays, of which the eastern one 
alone is at all perfect. The east end is square, between 
two flat turrets, of the same kind as those in the west 
front, and furnished, like them, with a sloping basement. 
They are, however, quite plain, not presenting the ar- 
cading which adorns the western ones. The east window 
was evidently large; it is described by Mr. Roberts as 
having been “a fine pointed window, with tracery in the 
head, and having two small Norman lights in the gable 
above.” It was therefore an insertion; most probably, as 
we shall soon find reason to conjecture, of the Decorated 
era. The original jambs however remain, with banded 
shafts and round abaci. Only one perfect window now 
remains in the presbytery, a long, narrow, round-headed 
light on the north side of the eastern bay, which alone 
stands free. This has, as Mr. Roberts observes, a very 
singular effect, its arch remaining perfect in the air, 
while the whole of the wall above it is destroyed. The 
presbytery was vaulted, or designed to be so, from shafts 
with cushion capitals, those in the eastern and western 
angles having round abaci, those at the sides, though 
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single, having a very large capital, like that of a cluster, 
under an octagonal abacus. 

The presbytery opens to the chapels on each side, not 
even by such low arches as at Brecon, but by genuine 
doorways with rear-arches; they are round-headed, with 
shafts with square abaci. 

Transepts.---Enough is left of the south transept to 
determine the general arrangements of this part of the 
building. I have already mentioned the side arches of 
the lantern and the doorways connecting the transepts 
with the nave aisles. The south front is nearly perfect, 
except in the loss of its gable, and it rises well over the 
remains of the adjoining conventual buildings. It is 
flanked by turrets like those of the east end, and contains 
one of those compositions in which we may discern the 
first rude germ which was afterwards developed into 
tracery ;* two long, narrow, round-headed lights, with 
a circle over them. This is a mark of transition, as it 
approaches much nearer to the type of transept fronts 
with a composition of lancets, like Brecon, and St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, than to the old Norman facades, with many 
small windows arranged in several lateral and horizontal 
ranges. I think we may add that, for windows of this 
proportion, the pointed arch is far better adapted. In- 
ternally we find vaulting-shafts of the same kind as those 
in the angles of the presbytery. The line of vaulting 
may be traced out; it would have cut off the circle from 
the interior. 

Cuapets East or THE TRansepts.—These form one of 
the most interesting portions of the church, the only one 
in which we find any important alterations of later times. 
As Mr. Roberts observes, with much truth and simplicity, 
‘the slight remains of the corbels, from which the roof 
sprung, are here more elaborate in their work than in 
any other part of the building.” It is from them, in fact, 
that we are enabled to ascertain its history. 

The chapel on the south side extends along the two 


1 Essay on Window Tracery, p. 261. 
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western bays of the presbytery. It is conspicuously 
wider than the nave aisles, reaching southward nearly 
the whole length of the transept, so as to leave nothing 
beyond it to the south, except a small space containing a 
recess under a semicircular arch, probably designed for an 
altar. Itis at present entered from the transept by a round 
arch, which at once attracts attention by its extraordinary 
width, and by the smallness of the light corbelled shafts 
with square abaci from which it springs. On entering the 
chapel, the walls are seen to be very much broken down; 
the east end and part of the south side are gone, while 
corbels and vaulting lines seem to be scattered over the 
walls in an irregular manner, and traces of windows may 
be made out of a very much larger size than in any other 
portion of the church. Few appearances could be more 
puzzling to one not well versed in architectural minutia, 
but to any one who has seen and compared a good many 
old churches, and especially to any one who has the good 
luck to come with St. David’s and Brecon fresh in his 
memory, the explanation is extremely easy. 

A little examination will show that two ranges of vault- 
ing have been traced out, the upper one being of a later 
date. The appearances are in fact identical with those 
in the chapel aisles at St. David’s.* A system of vaulting, 
from very low and slender shafts, was designed when 
the church was originally built, but as this system was 
never completed, a second one, at a much greater height, 
was traced out during the Decorated period, the epoch 
when the similar change was effected at St. David’s. 
Just too as at St. David’s, a single specimen of the small 
original shafts has been used up again by the Decorated 
architects, another of its fellows happily remaining directly 
under it, lest any one should dream that the upper one 
is in its original position. The new corbels very much 
resemble the plainer ones at St. David’s, being triple- 
clustered shafts with round capitals, while the original 
ones are slender single shafts with an octagonal abacus. 


? History of St. David’s, p. 152. 
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I know of no stronger case of resemblance than the very 
remarkable change which has taken place in these two 
instances, an exact parallel to which I do not call to mind 
elsewhere. 

But this is by no means all. I have just remarked 
that the slender corbel-shafts, which support the wide 
arch leading from the transept, seem marvellously ill 
adapted to their position. Those also, ranging with them, 
from which the lower vaulting system would have sprung, 
are more than merely ill adapted to carry a vault the 
whole width of the chapel ; no such vault could possibly 
have existed, as its transverse arches would have risen 
enormously above the lateral cells, just as the wide arch 
does at present. We are driven then to suppose, both that 
some other mode of roofing was intended, and also that 
this wide arch, in its present state, is not contemporary 
with the original building. There can be no doubt that 
the original design was exactly the same as that on the 
north side at Brecon,’ four bays of vaulting springing 
from a central pillar, like the Chapter-House at Llandaff. 
This arrangement never having been carried out, the 
design was changed, just as at Brecon, into one large 
chapel; the new system of vaulting was traced out at a 
much higher level, and large Decorated windows, of 
which traces still exist, were inserted in the south wall, 
which was doubtless raised for the reception of them and 
of the new vault. 

Thus far the original design and the subsequent changes 
are exactly similar at Brecon and at Llanthony, except 
that in the former there are no signs of the second design 
for vaulting. But Llanthony has also another marked 
peculiarity of its own. It will be remembered that at 
Brecon the two arches opening from the transepts into 
the two chapels originally designed, still remain un- 
touched. But at Llanthony the arches answering to them 
must have been very much lower and smaller, and would 


3 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 171. 
4 Llandaff Cathedral, p. 39. 
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have formed a still more incongruous approach to the 
single large chapel afterwards introduced. An inspection 
of the wide arch at present existing will show that its 
masonry is not all of a piece; in fact there can be no 
doubt that, when the two chapels were thrown into one, 
the arches opening into them were thrown into one also. 
The corbel-shaft and the spring of the arch were left on 
each side, while the central pier was removed, and the 
two low narrow pointed arches, well proportioned to 
their slender and delicate decorative supports, were con- 
verted into one wide round one, in extreme disproportion 
thereto. The old masonry was probably used up as far 
as possible, and any new work carefully adapted to it, as 
no details of the Decorated era are introduced. 

These changes are, to my mind, singularly interesting, 
both from their own nature, and from their striking 
analogy with those at St. David’s and Brecon. They are 
also remarkable as being the only important alteration 
which, as far as we can judge, ever took place in the 
church of Llanthony. The east window was doubtless 
inserted at the same time, to harmonize with these 
changes in an adjacent part of the building. 

Nort Transepr.---Of the north transept little remains 
beyond mere fragments; still enough is left to show that 
the transept itself was, in all essential points, identical 
with its southern fellow. It had, apparently, the same 
arrangement of windows to the north, the same system 
of vaulting-shafts, and the same doorway leading from 
the north aisle of the nave. And though of the chapels 
to the east of this transept the remains are fragmentary 
indeed, yet, as far as any traces are left, they appear to 
have followed the same arrangement, and to have been 
subjected to the same changes as those to the south. On 
the north side of the presbytery externally there is an 
original pilaster (a on ground-plan) against which is 
built up what now appears to be a buttress, just to the 
west of which is a vaulting-corbel in the angle. This 
buttress, from its situation and from the appearance of 
its masonry, I conceive to have only assumed that form 
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during some of the repairs undertaken of late years with 
the view of preserving the church; it must originally 
have been part of the east wall of the chapel. Now, as 
this wall is built up against an original pilaster, it follows 
that the chapels in this position must have been lengthened 
since their original erection. Again, the vaulting-corbel is 
of the original Transitional date, but is placed on a level 
with the higher and later range in the southern chapel. 
We may therefore fairly conclude that it has been used up 
again just like those on the other side, and consequently 
that both sets of chapels underwent precisely the same 
changes at the same time. 

This completes our survey of the church; we will 
now extend our researches to the other buildings of the 
monastery. 


§ II,—THE CONVENTUAL BUILDINGS. 


Llanthony has had, like Tintern at the other end of 
the county, the great good fortune to retain large portions 
of its conventual buildings, and those, moreover, nearly 
contemporary with the church. Their examination how- 
ever is a good deal impeded by their employment for 
domestic and agricultural purposes, from which the church 
itself is almost entirely free. They stand on the south 
side of the church, a position somewhat more usual than 
the north, though the rule is by no means so nearly uni- 
versal as has been represented ; witness, to go no farther 
off, Tintern, Usk, Leominster, Tewkesbury, and Glou- 
eester. They stood round a quadrangle, of which the 
nave of the church formed the north side, and which of 
course contained the cloister. Large portions of the east 
and west sides remain, but of the south side hardly any 
architectural features are preserved. 

-Cuaprer-Hovuse, &c.—Of the buildings on the east 
side the Chapter-House was the principal, and, though it 
is now in a sad state of ruin and degradation, enough 
rethains to make out its date and general arrangement. 
As was often the case, a vaulted passage lies between it 
and the south transept, which, whatever were its other 
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objects, has the effect of keeping the chapter-house so 
far apart from the church, that while the two may grou 
harmoniously together, they need not disturb one another's 
architectural arrangements. This small intermediate 
building is, in the present case, one of the most exquisite 
portions of the whole fabric, and is in by far the best 
preservation of any. It extended east and west as far as 
the transept, but was so low that the windows of the 
transept could rise above it, and stand free, without being 
at all blocked by the chapter-house. A tall doorway 
opens into the cloister-court; its shafts, which are clustered 
and banded, have capitals floriated in the same style as 
some at St. David’s, an ornament which we have not seen 
in the church; but the whole is united under a single 
large octagonal, or rather lozenge-shaped, abacus, like 
those in the nave of Berkeley.’ The vault consists of 
two quadripartite bays, with moulded ribs, rising from 
single corbel-shafts with cushion capitals under octagonal 
abaci, like many in the church. 

The chapter-house itself runs considerably east of this 
intermediate building. Its form is a parallelogram, like 
those at Bristol and Oxford; but, unlike them, it termi- 
nates to the east in a three-sided apse. It is at present in 
a state of great dilapidation, and is employed as a pen 
or shed of some kind. Its west wall is almost wholly 
broken down, which is much to be regretted, as one is 
curious. to know whether it had anything analogous to 
the great doorway with a window on each side, so con- 
spicuous at Bristol, at Boxgrove, and in the Shropshire 
abbeys of Haughmond, Buildwas, and Wenlock. A 
vestibule, like that of Bristol, it certainly had not, but 
opened at once to the cloister. It consists of three bays 
besides the apse. The style is palpably more advanced 
than that of the church, being confirmed Early English. 
Yet it is so completely broken down in most parts, that 
one can hardly say more of it than that it is vaulted—or 
designed to be so—from banded shafts, and that the 


5 Ecclesiologist, 1854, p. 76. 
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windows, which were most probably triplets, had also 
detached shafts in their jambs. 

In a line with the chapter-house to the south, are the 
remains of a very fine and lofty doorway, apparently con- 
temporary with the latter, as its abaci are continued from 
the string running along its west wall. From this then 
we may perhaps form some idea of what the entrance to 
the chapter-house itself must have been. It is confirmed 
Early English ; the shafts are banded, the abaci round, 
but the foliage of the floriated capitals is of the St. 
David’s type. Only the northern jamb of the doorway, 
and a very small portion of the other, is standing, and the 
building into which it leads is the merest ruin. Some 
parts, at least, of it are of later date, and have been added 
to the chapter-house without any regard either to its 
_ windows, which were completely blocked, or to its apsidal 

form, which must have been greatly obliterated at the 
south-east angle, where the later wall is continued in a 
line with the eastern face of the apse. This building was 
of two stories, with square fire-places in both, and with 
small square-headed windows. 

On the south side nothing remains but broken walls, 
with fragments of vaults at one point, near the south-west 
corner. These ran externally to the cloister, apparently 
in a southern direction, towards the parish church. It 
would be very desirable to have the whole of these 
buildings thoroughly cleared out, and excavations made 
where necessary, according to the precedent so success- 
fully set at Leominster. 

Prior’s Hovse.—At the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle lay the Prior’s house, which, with the ad- 
joining tower of the church, now forms the inn. This 
building is attached to the west front, forming part of the 
same range; it was evidently built at the same time, the 
masonry of the two being continuous. The house, from 
west to east, occupies the length of the tower and of one 
bay of the nave; its height has been diminished, but, from 
the roof-line, we can see that the wall was originally a 
little higher than the lowest stage of the west front, while 
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the roof, of very steep pitch, had its apex just below the 
point where the towers now terminate; that is, it reaches 
to the original height of the clerestory wall. At a little 
distance southwards another building projects to the west, 
which seems to contain ancient portions, but they are so 
mixed up with common cottage-work that it is difficult 
to make anything out. 

The architecture of the Prior’s house is of much the 
same character as the front of which it forms a part. A 
large doorway to the west, a very elegant specimen, retains 
the round arch, with its inner order trefoiled and the 
spandrils of the cusps occupied with foliage. This opens 
into a vaulted passage leading eastward into the cloister. 
It consists of three bays of very plain vaulting, without 
transverse arches, the vault being pointed, but the cells 
round ; they rise from corbels in the form of a perfectly 
plain double square abacus. The passage opens into the 
quadrangle by a plain segmental-headed doorway. The 
architectural features of the upper story of the house have 
been nearly destroyed by the lowering of the walls, but 
traces of a couplet of lancets are distinctly visible. 

Croister.—Of the cloister itself, which must have gone 
round part at least of the inner face of the quadrangle, 
not a vestige remains. We can see however, by the roof- 
lines and corbels which it has left against the south transept 
and the adjoining buildings, that it never possessed, or 
even was designed to possess, the finish of a stone vault. 
Possibly the whole structure was of timber. 

Gateway.—The great gate of the Priory stands at a 
considerable distance to the south-west of the other 
buildings, and faces north and south. It has undergone 
some strange metamorphoses, in order to convert it into 
its present state of a barn. The great archway is built 
up, and the two ends converted into gables, while the 
buildings with which it was connected on each side are 
wholly destroyed, proclaiming their existence only by 
detached fragments of wall. 

The gateway is Decorated ; the great external arch is 
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slightly segmental; above it is a large niche between 
two small trefoil-headed windows. 


§ 111.—THE PARISH CHURCH. 


A little to the south of the Priory, just outside the 
cloister, but within the general precinct, lies the small 
parish church of Llanthony. Its existence has caused 
some error and confusion. A sage whom I met on the 
spot pronounced it to have been built after the Dissolution 
out of fragments of the Priory. Mr. Roberts regards it 
as the first church of the two anchorites, built in 1108, 
“unless it were built in after ages in conformity with the 
general style of the monastic church.” He adds that 
there could not, “‘in that wilderness, be any occasion for a 
parochial church to be built in the twelfth century in close 
neighbourhood with the conventual church.” Whether 
there was occasion or not, there it is, according to the 
usual practice in such cases. The existence of the monas- 
tery involved that of a certain lay population of servants 
and retainers, and their presence involved the existence 
of a parish and a parish church. A small church is 
almost invariably found “in close neighbourhood with 
the conventual church;” as may be seen at Malmesbury, 
Abingdon, Maxstoke, and, so long as modern improvers 
vouchsafe to spare it, in the magnificent juxta-position of 
St. Peter’s and St. Margaret’s at Westminster. That the 
presence of rivers and mountains involves no exception 
to this rule, is shown by the precisely analogous case of 
Tintern, where the curious observer may discover a small 
parish church, by no means devoid of interesting details, 
placed upon an eminence slightly above the Abbey. The 
exceptional case is when a portion of the conventual 
church itself formed the parish church, as at Leominster, 
Waltham, &c., an arrangement on which, and on the 
effects of which, I have already often enlarged. It may 
be worth noticing that this last was the case in the town 
monasteries of Monmouthshire, at Monmouth, Chepstow, 
Usk, and Abergavenny, while in the rural ones of Tintern 
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and Llanthony we find the distinct parish church. Had 
it been otherwise in these last instances, instead of those 
stately ruins in their nearly complete state, we should 
have found some corner of the conventual church, pewed, 
whitewashed, and ceiled, still retained for divine service, 
while the rest would probably have been far more effec- 
tually destroyed than at present. Such an alternative 
would be hardly an eligible one; Tintern and Llanthony 
would surely not exchange conditions with Monmouth 
or Chepstow or Abergavenny. 

The little church in question is evidently contemporary 
with the Priory. It consists of a nave and chancel only, 
with a north porch, and a wooden bell-cot at the west end. 
As an example of style it may rank among the most 
interesting of the smaller buildings of Monmouthshire, 
its character being so completely identical with that of 
its magnificent neighbour. The two tall round-headed 
windows which light its east end proclaim an unmistak- 
able affinity with those in the south transept front of the 
Priory; the three on the north side of the nave differ only 
in their shorter proportions. There are two similar ones 
in the south wall of the chancel, but its northern side is 
entirely without light. The only great constructive arch, 
the chancel arch, is pointed, according to the precedent 
set by the Priory, but it presents the singularity of being, 
though of the usual dimensions, treated like a doorway, 
with a rear-arch on the east side. 

A modern building, one however which possibly con- 
tains ancient portions, adjoins the church at the west end, 
and one which certainly does so stands at a little distance 
to the south. The church must have been quite encircled 
by the remoter buildings of the monastery. 


y IV.— ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 


The architectural history, in the ordinary sense, of Llan- 
thony Priory lies in a nutshell. Very few churches of the 
same importance are so regular in their design, or exhibit 
so few changes of a later date. A church, built gradually 
from the eastward during the last years of the twelfth or 
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the first years of the thirteenth century, has had its sub- 
ordinate chapels recast during the fourteenth. This is 
literally all that I have to recount, a widely different 
matter from tracing out the numerous, complicated, and 
anomalous remodellings of St. David’s or Llandaff, or 
even the less perplexing changes which have given a new 
form to Leominster and Brecon. 

But the question assumes another character, when we 
remember, that, as I hinted at the commencement of this 
paper, a date, which must be erroneous, has been assigned 
to the building, has obtained general credence, and has 
been capeares by arguments far more plausible than 
errors of this kind commonly adduce in their defence. 

The history of Llanthony is well known. The Priory, 
founded early in the twelfth century, was in a manner 
forsaken before that century had half run its course. In 
1136 Llanthony near Gloucester was founded, and hence- 
forward that became the principal house, the original 
establishment sinking pretty much to the level of a cell. 
All this is matter of history, and is worked out with much 
care, and with many interesting details, in Mr. Roberts’ 
paper. But Mr. Roberts goes on to infer that the church 
first built must necessarily be the church now standing. 
Nor is this quite the vulgar error which identifies every 
existing building with that which first occupied its site, 
which, for instance, believes Rochester Cathedral, Perpen- 
dicular west window and all, to have been built a.p. 600. 
Mr. Roberts of course supports his case by the supposed 
antecedent apa that anything could have been 
built at Llanthony the first after the foundation of Llan- 
thony the second. He thus gives his judgment :— 

“Llanthony was built between 1108 and 1136, but much 
nearer the former date than the latter; for it was abandoned for 
Gloucester at the period last mentioned. We know it flourished 
in all its glory under Robert de Betun, and we may fairly, all 
circumstances considered, fix the date of its completion not later 
than the year 1115, The date of the cathedral of Llandaff is a.p. 
1120. Sir R. C. Hoare observes :—‘ On a careful examination 
and comparison of this cathedral (Llandaff) with the abbey of 
Llanthony, in Monmouthshire, which was built about the same 
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time, (and though richer in its ornaments, bears a great resem- 
blance to Llandaff as to its general architecture,) we have evident 
proofs that the Saxon and Gothic orders, or the round and pointed 
arches, were adopted indiscriminately to doors and windows in 
the same buildings, about the beginning of the twelfth century.’ 
There is no doubt Llanthony is one of the first, if not the very 
first instance in this country, of the transition state of Norman 
into Early English.” ® 

Now this would be all very well, if Llanthony were the 
only church in the world, or if no dated history had been 
preserved of any other. But many other churches exist, 
and of many of them the dates are certainly known, and, 
from a combined examination of buildings and documents, 
a succession of distinguished men have worked out a 
science of architectural chronology, by which it is easy, 
when a recorded date is wanting, to discover an approxi- 
mate one within at least a decade or two of years. No 
one nine years ago ought to have believed that “the date 
of the cathedral of Llandaff’ is 1120,” or that “ Llanthony 
is one of the first, if not the very first instance in this 
country, of the transition state of Norman into Early 
English.” 

The fact is that Llanthony, as we have seen, exhibits 
that transition in a very advanced state, developing in 
the west front into nearly confirmed Lancet work. Now 
the first stage of the Transition is that in which the 
main constructive arches are pointed, while the whole 
system of ornamentation remains Romanesque, and the 
smaller arches are still round.® This stage is seen in 
Malmesbury Abbey, probably the earliest building in 
England which has any claim to he called Transitional. 
But Malmesbury was commenced about 1135, and the ex- 
isting part, the nave, would probably be at least twenty or 


6 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1846, p. 238. 

7 Of course, as I have shown in my work on that church, Llandaff 
Cathedral was begun in 1120, and portions of the structure then com- 
menced stili remain; but Mr. Roberts evidently means the cathedral 
as a whole, including the part resembling Llanthony, which must be 
a century later. 

8 History of Architecture, p. 323. 
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thirty years later. Nowa glimpse will show that Llan- 
thony is far advanced beyond Malmesbury. Malmesbury 
is still thoroughly Norman in everything except that its 
pier-arches are obtusely pointed; Llanthony is Norman 
in nothing except that it retains the cushion capital in its 
decorative shafts and the round arch in some of its smaller 
apertures. Malmesbury retains the massive round pier 
which distinguishes the English variety of Norman; it 
has a huge triforium, and both arcade and triforium retain 
the strict Norman style of ornamentation. At Llanthony, 
the side elevations are thoroughly Gothic in feeling, and 
even go far to forestall the late Gothic of the West of 
England. Tall slender piers, with continuous imposts, 
with the chamfer and the slender bowtell predominating 
in their mouldings, with the triforium and clerestory 
thrown into one narrow lofty stage, really carry us a 
good way on the course which leads on, through St. 
Cuthberht’s at Wells, to Bristol Cathedral and St. Mary 
Redcliffe." There is such an absence of detail of every 
kind that an absence of specially Norman detail is neces- 
sarily involved; but at least the long, narrow, shaftless 
windows, the elaborately clustered shafts, the octagonal, 
and, here and there, even the round, abacus, all betoken 
not the “very first instance” of Transition, but one of 
the very latest, before the last lingering traces of Roman- 
esque were lost in the fully developed Lancet or Early 
English style. 

Llanthony, as I have observed, belongs to the same 
general class of churches as St. David’s and Llandaff, and 
evidently comes between the two in date. When I say 
that Llanthony is clearly more advanced than the nave 
of St. David’s, I do not mean only, or even chiefly, be- 
cause the latter retains the round form in its principal 
arches, while those at Llanthony are pointed. That the 
architect of St. David’s was quite familiar with the use 
of the pointed arch, is shown by the western pair of piers 


9 Ecclesiologist, 1852, p. 155. 
' See Somersetshire Proceedings, 1852. 
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and by the contemplated vaulting ; the use of the round 
form was a mere matter of taste or caprice. But at St. 
David’s the whole system of decoration, though far ad- 
vanced beyond Malmesbury, is still to a great extent 
Norman; a genuine Romanesque feeling pervades the 
whole. Now we know the date of Peter de Leia’s church 
at St. David’s; it was commenced in 1180;* it was 
finished not many years before 1220. Llanthony must, 
in all reason, be placed after the first of those dates. 
Llandaff, as I have implied, must be later than Llan- 
thony. Its style is Early English in its first estate, 
worked clear of Romanesque elements, yet not carried 
out in its fullest and freest developments. I have given 
it elsewhere* the conjectural date of 1220, which I see 
no reason to alter. But more, I feel convinced that these 
three churches were built, in the order I have mentioned, 
by architects, each of whom had diligently studied the 
works of his immediate predecessor. Llanthony took 
some hints from St. David’s, and Llandaff looks very 
like an improvement upon Llanthony. The architect 
of Llanthony imitated the St. David’s triforium, but in 
a design whose proportion must have entirely destroyed 
its characteristic effect. He of Llandaff retained the pro- 
portions of Llanthony, but swept away the triforium, 
which was no longer needed, and made a mere passage 
under his clerestory windows. He observed also the 
Llanthony piers, which had rather overshot their mark, 
and, while retaining their general notion of a mass with 
attached shafts, he produced a far more graceful and 
elaborate design. Llanthony designed a graceful form 
of chapel which was never carried out, Llandaff brought 
it to perfection in her chapter-house. St. David’s placed 
the choir in its old position beneath the tower; Llan- 
thony found it convenient to take in also a bay of the 
nave; Llandaff caught at the idea, so adapted to her 
circumstances, and threw her whole choir into the con- 


* History and Antiquities of St. David’s, p. 140. 
3 Llandaff Cathedral, p. 64. 
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structive nave. That Llanthony comes after St. David’s, 
and before Llandaff, can be doubted by no reasonable 
person who compares the three. Instead therefore of 
1115, I should give 1200 as a probable approximation to 
the date of the existing church. 

But how then do I deal with all Mr. Roberts’ history, 
with the desolation of Llanthony, and the impossibility of 
anything being built there after 1136? I answer that we 
should require documentary evidence of the very strongest 
kind to upset the 2 priori evidence in favour of a date not 
very far from that given above, as what is required is in 
fact to overthrow the whole science of architectural chro- 
nology as now firmly established. But documentary evi- 
dence there is none, absolutely none. The minute history 
of Llanthony, as given by Mr. Roberts, ends with the year 
1178 ; after that, till the time of Edward IV., he can only 
tell us vaguely that it “fell into contempt and ruin.” 
Yet it continued to exist down to the Dissolution, and 
was only annexed to the Gloucester Llanthony by Edward 
IV. There is therefore no evidence whatever against the 
rebuilding which architectural science makes absolutely 
certain, except a vague notion that such buildings could 
not have been erected in a subordinate house. Why not? 
Leominster, a church of the same class as Llanthony, 
was a cell to Reading. If any one answer that Leo- 
minster, though a cell, was much better endowed than 
Llanthony, at all events Brecon was hardly richer than 
Llanthony in its most impoverished state, and occupied 
a similar subordinate relation to the abbey of Battle. 
Yet Brecon Priory Church is as large as Llanthony, and, 
though inferior as a work of art, surpasses it in the 
splendour of individual portions. Great Malvern, not 
altogether a despicable building, was a cell to West- 
minster; Steyning in Sussex was a cell to Fécamp, yet 
there remains there a fragment of the church, mutilated 
and disfigured indeed, but enough to show that, when in 
its perfection, it must, in size and enrichment, have put 
Leominster, Brecon, and Llanthony to the blush. 

Again, a change must have taken place in the relations 
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between the first and the second Llanthony which Mr. 
Roberts does not mention. During the twelfth century 
we find them, with a single Prior and a single set of 
monks, dwelling in one or the other according to circum- 
stances. The deed of Edward IV., which, after all, hardly 
seems to have taken effect, sets them before us as distinct 
houses, with separate Priors, separate monks, and sepa- 
rate property. How did this happen? I do not know, 
but a separation must have taken place sometime, and I 
cannot help connecting it with the evident rebuilding of 
the church. The old church would be neglected while 
the brethren were flitting to and fro between the Severn 
and Honddt; it would be rebuilt when the relations of 
the two foundations were finally settled, and when the 
Monmouthshire Llanthony became a distinct, if a subor- 
dinate, establishment. 

Internal evidence then asserts a rebuilding of Llanthony 
about the year 1200; documentary evidence does not 
contradict it. It is clear that the work was done gradu- 
ally, the west front being the last part of the church 
finished, and some of the domestic buildings being later 
still. Those to the south of the chapter-house must be 
far advanced in the thirteenth century. 

But, when once completed, the church must have re- 
mained untouched, saving the east window and the re- 
modelling of the chapel east of the south transept. These 
must date from the fourteenth century, and, comparing 
them with the wonderfully similar changes at St. David’s, 
—— help asking—“ Is not the hand of Gower in all 
this?” 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 
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LIST OF EARLY BRITISH REMAINS IN WALES. 
No. IV. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE, BETWEEN THE CONWY AND THE SEIONT. 


I.—Camps anp CastTLEs. 


Castell,—A farm so called, at the foot of the hill above 
Gloddaeth on the north side, bordering on Morfa Rhianedd, 
one mile and a half south-east from Llandudno. 

Castell Tremlyd,—A farm so called, on the west side 
of the Morfa Rhianedd, one mile north-north-west from 
Diganwy. 

Pen y ddinas,—A camp, immediately above the modern 
town of Llandudno, on the rocks. 

Castell Caer Seion,-— British fortified station, on the hill 
above Conway, one mile to the west of the town. This 
has been described and illustrated in Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, i. First Series. 

Dinas,—A fortified post, on the mountain north of the 
pass of Sychnant, half a mile east of Dwygyfylchi. 

Dinas,—A large and strongly fortified post, on the 
summit of Penmaen Mawr. ‘This has been described in 
Archeologia Cambrensis, i. First Series. 

Gaerbach,—On the mountains, three quarters of a mile 
south-west from Llangelynin Old Church. 

Castell,—A mound, on the west bank of the Conwy 
river, at the ford of Tal-y-Cafn, one mile and a half north- 
north-east of Caer rhun. 

Pen-y-Gaer,—Astrongly fortified post, onthe mountain 
above Llanbedr, one mile west-south-west of the church. 
This has been described by Pennant in his Tour in Wales. 

Pen y castell,_-The name of an eminence, one mile and 
a half to the westward of the post just named. 

Dinas,—A fortified post, on an eminence formed by a 
spur of Penmaen Mawr, over a ravine one mile and a 
half south-east from Llanfair-fechan. 

Maes-y-Gaer,—Fortified post, on the hill one mile 
east-by-south from Aber. 

Mound,—In the village of Aber, of uncertain date, 
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but probably belonging, as assigned by tradition, to the 
medieval castle that once stood in that place. 

Pen-y-Gaer,--A small eminence, above the town of 
Glan Ogwen, or Bethesda, one mile and a quarter south- 
south-east of Llanllechid Church. 

Fortified post,—On the summit of Carnedd Llewelyn. 
(See Archeologia Cambrensis, iv. First Series.) 

Camp,——One mile west-by-south from Aber, near the 
coach road, on the south side. It is not certain whether 
the Roman road passed close by this or not. The camp 
has the appearance of an inclosure for cattle. 

Camp,—Above Garth Point, at Bangor, to the north- 
west. 

Camp,—On the hill above Bangor, to the south-east. 

Camp,——Near Pentir, one mile and a half east-by-north. 

Parc Arthur,--A fortified post, near Pentir, half a 
mile to the north-east. 

Castell,— Near a farm called Rhydiau, two miles south- 
west of Pentir. 

Dinas Dinorwig,--Strongly fortified post, half a mile 
south of Llanddeiniolen Church. 

Camp,-—Close to Tan y Coed and Cae Howel, on the 
road from Llanddeiniolen to Llanberis. 

Dinas Mawr,—A fortified eminence, close to the above. 

Dinas,—Near Felin-heli, on the south side of the 
Menai Strait, a small fortified hill overlooking the ferry 
where the Romans passed over into Mona, and where 
Edward I. attempted to pass over upon a bridge of boats. 


I].—Tumu.r or Carneppau, AND Beppav. 


Tumulus,—Near Llandrillo yn Rhos, on the marsh by 
the sea-shore, three quarters of a mile north-west of the 
church. 

Carn,—On Cefn Llechan, one mile and a quarter 
north-west of Llangelynin Old Church. 

Carneddau.—Six carneddau on the skirt of Penmaen 
Mawr, near the stone circle and ancient road. (See 
Archeologia Cambrensis, i. First Series.) 

Carneddau,—Two at Bwlch y ddeufaen. (See Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis, i. First Series.) 
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Carneddau,—Two on the mountain ridge above Bwlch 
y ddeufaen, one mile to the south-west. 

Carneddau,—Six, containing cistfeini or tombs, on the 
line of the Roman or British Road between Bwlch y 
ddeufaen and Aber. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, i. 
First Series.) 

Carnedd,—On the summit of the Bwlch, or Pass, by the 
path from Cwm Eigiau, over Carnedd Llewelyn towards 
the Ogwen, made from time immemorial by passers by 
casting stones on it. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, iv. 
First Series.) 

Carnedd or Beacon,—A little below Carnedd Llewelyn, 
serving as a Beacon-post, or post of observation; con- 
taining several cyttiau. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, 
iv. First Series.) 

Carn,—Above the cascade of Aber, half a mile south- 
west. 

Carn,—Above the cascade of Aber, one mile and a 
quarter west-south-west. 

Carnedd or Beacon,—On the summit of Carnedd Dda- 
fydd. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, iv. First Series.) 

Carnedd or Post of Observation,—A quarter of a mile 
below the summit of Carnedd Ddafydd to the west-south- 
west; containing several cyttiau. (See Archeologia 
Cambrensis, iv. First Series. 

Carn,— Between the summit of Carnedd Ddafydd and 
Carnedd Llewelyn. 

Tumulus,—On the farm of Wig-bach, three quarters 
of a mile west-by-south from Aber, near the old coach 
road; formerly planted with trees, which however are 
now cut down. It is not decided whether the Roman 
road did not pass close to this tumulus. 

Carnau,—Three, one mile south-east above Llanllechid 
Church, on the mountain, viz., two on one side, and one 
on the other, of the great natural depression in the moun- 
tain popularly called Ffos-y-Rhufeiniaid. 

Rhiw- Goch,—A tumulus, one mile north-west of Llan- 
llechid Church, near the ancient house of Cochwillan. 

— Fawr,—On the summit of this mountain the 
rocks have assumed a position which makes it doubtful 
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whether they have been so placed by the hand of nature 
or by that of man. As they have not yet been examined 
with sufficient care, it is thought right to advert to them 
thus briefly, leaving them unclassified till some future 
period.) 


Il].—Erect Srones anp Mern1 Hirion. 


Meini Hirion,—Two, viz., one erect, the other thrown 
down, at the summit of the pass of Bwlch y ddeufaen. 
(See Archeologia Cambrensis, i. First Series.) 


IV.—CroMLECHAU. 


Cromlech,—In the meadows, in the line of a- hedge, 
below the Rhaiadr Porthlwyd, two miles from Caerhun, 
on the road to Llanrwst, and very near the road-side. 
There are numerous large stones and rocks all about this 
spot, thrown down from the cliffs above by natural causes, 
which may mislead the observer. 

(Cromlech,—A large rock, in the pass of Llanberis; so 


called apparently from the mere circumstance of its having 
rolled down from the mountain above, and been arrested 
in its descent by others. The cavity beneath has been 
used as an habitation in the memory of man.) 


V.—Earty Buitpincs anp Cyttiav. 


Capel Trillo,—Near Llandrillo yn Rhos, on the sea- 
shore, half a mile north-east of the church. 

Gogarth.—Remains of buildings of unknown date, 
partly early, partly medieval, on the shore, at the south 
— - the promontory of Llandudno, or Great Orme’s 

ead. 

Buwlch-y-ddeufaen,—Early building or enclosure at 
the summit of the Pass; described in Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, i. First Series. 

Early Building,—On the mountain side, two miles and 
a half from Aber, on the road passing by Bwlch y ddeu- 
faen to Caerhun, described and illustrated in Archeologia 
Cambrensis, i. First Series. 

Traces of Early Buildings or Early Farm-steads,— 
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Are to be observed in the valley towards the waterfall, 
about two miles south-east of Aber. 

Bedd Taliesin, (or more correctly Bod Taliesin,)— 
Traces of banks and early buildings, at the northern end 
of Llyn Geirionydd, half a mile west of the church of 
Llanrwchwyn, near Llanrwst. 

Traces of Early Buildings,—Near the south end of 
Llyn Geirionydd, close to the farm of Tyn y bryn, on 
the slope of a small eminence. 


VI.—Circtes. 


Circle,—On the ridge of Penmaen Mawr, one mile 
south-east from the summit; described and illustrated in 
Archeologia Cambrensis, i. First Series. 


VII.— Ancient Roaps. 


Road,—Crossing over the eastern side of Penmaen 
Mawr, and passing by the circle of stones, towards Sych- 
nant. 

Road,—Through Sychnant. There is every reason to 
suppose this to have been one of the early British track- 
ways, though now obliterated by the modern road. 

Road,—Leading from Conway, along the mountain 
side, up to Caer Seion. 

Road,—Leading from Cwm Eigiau, over Carnedd 
Llewelyn, towards the Ogwen, by Coetmor. 

Road,—-Over Bwlch y ddeufaen, from Caerhun to 
Aber. This has been described in Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, i. First Series, as Roman, but it is most probably 
coincident with an ancient British trackway. 

Summary for Caernarvonshire, between the Conwy 
and Seiont :— 

. Camps and Castles, natin 
. Tumuli or Carneddau, and Beddau, 
. Erect Stones and Meini Hirion, . 

Oe ee eee eee 

. Early Buildings and Cyttiau, 

. Circles, ipl oe Tee ete wat 

. Ancient Roads, . 
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THE SEPULCHRAL STONE OF EMLYN. 


Tue inscription which I am now enabled, by the per- 
severing care of our Association, when they visited it in 
September, 1854, to present to the readers of the Arch@o- 
logia Cambrensis, is one which has already received a 
considerable degree of attention, owing to the different 
readings which have been proposed for it by various 
antiquaries. 

The stone in question formerly stood on the summit 
of Bryn-y-Beddau, near Ruthin, upon a barrow known 
popularly as Bedd Emlyn, by the side of another stone 
still remaining there. Several druidical and other stones 
having from time to time been carried off, Lord Bagot, 
about forty-two years ago, removed it for safety to Pool 
Park, where it still remains. Considerable diversity of 
opinion having arisen as to the precise reading of the 
inscription, Mr. Barnwell and Mr. H. Longueville Jones 
have, since the visit of the Association, made me a gutta 
percha cast of it, which shows that up to the present time 
the precise letters of the inscription have never been 
correctly read. It enables us to clear up doubts con- 
cerning it, and to determine that the opinion that it was 
a Roman altar, consecrated to Jove, is entirely ground- 
less, and that the reading which asserted it to mark the 
grave of a British prince is the true one. 

In Gibson’s Camden a description is given of the stone 
in question, in which the incription is read,— 

AMILINI 

TOVISAC 
the second line being there considered as an ancient mode 
of spelling the word Tywysog, or prince, i.e., the grave- 
stone of Prince Amilinus. But Mr. Rowland Williams 
objected to this reading, on the ground that Amiliani, 
and not Aimilini, would have been the true form.— 
(Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 240.) Other anti- 
quaries have also considered that the first letter did not 
represent an Ai. And Mr. Basil Jones thought that the 
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old orthography of the word in the second line would 
have been Tegvesave, or something like it. On the other 
hand, the late Dr. Markham, the learned Archbishop of 
York, read the inscription,— 
AMILINI 
JOVI SAC[RAVIT] 

But such a formula has never yet been found to occur ‘on 
any of the ancient Roman altars discovered in this country, 
and the inscription itself entirely disproves this reading. 

The materials now before me enable me to state that 
the inscription is unquestionably, —- 

AIMILINI 
TOVISACI 

With the exception of the first two letters in the upper 
line, and the first and last letters in the lower line, there 
has never been any diversity of opinion as to the reading, 
the letters being excellent Roman capitals, about two 
inches in height. The first letter in the upper line is 
certainly intended for a capital A of a very ancient form, 
being entirely destitute of a cross bar.. The examples of 
the letter A with this peculiarity constitute the sixth 
series of this letter in the great lapidary and metallic 
alphabet of the Benedictine authors of the Nouveau Traité 
de Diplomatique, ii. pl. xx. p. 315, note 2. Their tenth 
section of this sixth series, “donne a ses A la figure d’ A 
renversé ou de lambda qui prend toutes sortes de formes. 
La plupart de ces A remontent au tems de la république 
ou du moins de [ empire romain; quoique d’ ailleurs cette 
facon d’ A sans traverse soit parvenue jusqu’ au gothique.” 
The second letter of the upper line is certainly an I, the 
first of the lower line a T, and the last two in the lower 
line CI. We have thus a name formed of two words, 
both terminating in the genitive case, in the manner which 
is so common in the early inscriptions in Wales; and we 
should be thence led to translate them as “the grave,” or 
“the body, of Aimilinus Tovisacus,” were it not that pro- 
found Welsh scholars have considered the second word as 
titular; and hence, the late Mr. Aneurin Owen, one of 
the most eminent Welsh scholars and archeologists, con- 
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sidered this stone to be the memorial of a Welsh prince 
or leader, Emlyn; and we are informed that he found the 
name in a curious MS. romance, in Jesus College, Oxford, 
more than 400 years old, entitled the “ Friendships of 
Emlyn and Amyct.” The tradition also of the death of 
the Black Giant of Maes Cadarn, or Bryn-y-Beddau, the 
exact site of this stone, would seem to give much colour 
to the tradition. The objection of Mr. Rowland Williams 
against the spelling of the name is, it is true, increased 
by the fact that the word is spelt Aimilini, instead of 

miliani, or even Aimilini; but I apprehend we must 
not be over critical in this respect. The tradition of the 
place seems constantly to have been in favour of this 
being the grave of a prince or nobleman named Emlyn; 
and it certainly seems to me more natural to suppose that 
this name was not derived from the circumstance of a 
stone occurring on the spot, with an inscription allowing 
such a reading, but that its origin was founded in the« 
tradition of the place itself, in connexion with the warrior 
commemorated by the inscription. 

I am not competent to determine the precise meaning 
of the word contained in the second line; but, if it be not 
a proper name, it must be considered as a circumstance 
of the greatest rarity that a titular name, supposing it to 
mean prince, should have a genitive termination like the 
name itself. 

Guided not only by the inscription itself, and by the 
form of the letters, but also by the assertion of the Bene- 
dictines given above, I think there can be no doubt that 
this Emlyn inscription is a very early one, and that 
it dates from the fifth or sixth century. The Roman 
capitals, without any intermixture of uncials or minus- 
cules, so usual in Welsh inscriptions of the eighth or 
ninth centuries, prove its nearness to the Roman period ; 
while its formula and style equally prove it to be sub- 
sequent to the departure of the Romans from our island. 


J.O. W. 
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PENCOYD CASTLE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


PENcoyp, or, more correctly, Pencoed, Castle, is in the 
parish of Llanmartin, Monmouthshire, and occupies the 
summit of a hill, the sides of which are still, to a consi- 
derable extent, clothed with wood, whence the name. 

As in the case of most other buildings of its class, 
neither the era of its construction, nor the name of its 
founder, are certainly known. The earliest mention of it 
in the records is in the reign of Henry III., when a Sir 
Richard de la More was the owner, and in 1270 was 
pages as being entitled to housebote and heybote to 

is house at Pencoed, in the forest of Wentwood, by 
charter. The first of this family of whom I have found 
any account was a Sir Robert de More, or De la More, 
who witnessed a charter of William Marshall the younger, 
in 1223, and was probably the first subinfeudist; as the 
lordship of Caerleon, in which this place is locally situate, 
was in the possession of its native Welsh lords till within 
a very few years of this date, having been acquired by 
the Marshalls about the year 1217. To Sir Robert de la 
More, therefore, we may with every probability attribute 
the erection of this castle,—at least of the earlier portion 
of it,—for the habitable part was most probably, from the 
style of architecture, the work of one of the Morgans in 
the reign of Henry VII., or that of his successor. The 
castle and estate continued in the possession of the family 
of De la More about a century, when it passed, by some 
means which are unknown, to that of Kemys. Sir Walter 
de Kemys was its lord in 1306 and 1337. He was suc- 
ceeded in his other estates, and, I suppose, here, by his 
brother Meuric. Nothing is certainly known of the sub- 
sequent descent till the reign of Henry VII., when it be- 
longed to Sir Thomas Morgan, eldest son of Morgan ap 
Jenkin ap Philip of Langston, a branch of the family of 
Morgan of Tredegar. How he acquired it is unknown, 
but the descent from him is clearly proved from the re- 
cords. The grandson of this Sir Thomas Morgan left 
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three sons, William, Henry and George, and a daughter, 
Joan. William was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, at 
Bristol, in 1574, but died without issue in 1584. Anne, 
the only daughter of his brother Henry, succeeded as 
heir-at-law, and married, first, Sir Walter Montague, 
and, secondly, Sir John Morgan, descended from a 
younger son of the first Sir Thomas of this place; having 
no issue by either husband, upon her decease it became 
the property of her cousin, Sir Edward Morgan, eldest 
son of her uncle, George. This gentleman was knighted 
by Charles I. at the commencement of the civil war; but 
from the circumstance that in 1646 the castle was garri- 
soned by the parliamentary forces, it may be supposed 
that he espoused that party, without however making 
himself very conspicuous, as I have not seen his name 
mentioned in any document of the period which has 
fallen under my observation. He died without issue in 
1648. His brother Christopher, who succeeded him, also 
died without issue, and the estate passed to George Gwyn, 
Esq., son of David Gwyn, by Joan, daughter of George 
Morgan, who held it in 1663; his son, Sir Rowland 
Gwyn, sold it in 1701 to John Jeffreys, Esq., by whose 
son it was again sold, in 1749, to Admiral Matthews. 
Thomas Matthews, the grandson of the admiral, conveyed 
to Sir Mark Wood, Bart., from whom it was purchased 
by the late Sir Robert Salusbury, Bart., who again sold 
to Thomas Perry, Esq., and it now belongs to that gen- 
tleman’s relative and devisee, William Perry Herrick, Esq. 


T. WaKEMAN. 
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PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Tue three meini-hirion at Trellech, or Trillech, in this 
county, standing close to the old turnpike road from 
Monmouth to Chesiliens; could not fail to attract the 
. notice of every passing traveller; they have accordingly 
been described and figured in various publications. They 
have been considered by most people as druidical, as such 
remains generally are, but by others as memorials of a 
victory obtained over the Welsh by the Saxon Earl 
Harold, a short time before the Norman conquest. The 
only authority for the latter opinion being a sundial set 
up near the church-yard, by Lady Maud Probert, in the 
reign of Charles I1., upon one side of the pedestal of 
which the three stones are represented with the inscription 
“ Hic fuit Victor Haraldus ;” in another compartment, 
a large tumulus in the village with “ O quot hic sepulti.” 
To refute this it is only necessary to observe that the 
place is mentioned under the name of Trillech, in a grant 
recorded in the Liber Landavensis, in the seventh century, 
ages before the time of Earl Harold; which, moreover, 
proves that these stones were then in existence, and no 
more in number than there are at present. The tumulus, 
which is moated, and about 450 feet in circumference at 
the base, with traces of other intrenchments, had nothing 
to do with the stones except the accidental one of being 
in the vicinity. It is the site of a castle mentioned in 
the records in the reign of Edward I. as then belonging 
to the Clares. The mound in all probability was sur- 
mounted by the keep. 

The three stones stand in a line running nearly east 
and west; the largest is on the west, and is about 15 feet 
above the ground; at the distance of 21 feet stands the 
middle one, 10 feet high; and 15 feet from the last, is 
the third, about eight feet high. The two first incline 
considerably from the perpendicular, but whether from 
design or accident, it is impossible to say. Some have 
fancied they could discover traces of a circle on the op- 
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posite side of the road, but I must confess the appearances 
seem to me too equivocal to warrant any such a conjecture, 
and the name, as written in the seventh century, Tri-llech, 
not Trellech, justifies the inference that there were no 
more than three at that period. Before the inclosure 
there was another maen-hir standing on the common, 
about a mile and a half north of the village, on a mound 
surrounded by a slight fosse; this has been broken up to 
mend the roads, although hundreds of tons, more readily 
available for such purpose, encumbered the ground all 
around it. The druidical origin of these monuments has 
been assumed, without any further inquiry or examina- 
tion of the neighbourhood, so as to ascertain the existence 
of any other remains, or local names, tending to support 
this hypothesis. In this instance there are both, although 
hitherto unnoticed. In the first place, I may observe that 
a very large portion of the district, comprising Trillech, 
and several of the adjoining parishes, down to a com- 
paratively late period, was a dense forest, chiefly oak, 
called The Forest, or Chase of Wyeswood; and at the 
remote era of the erection of the stones in question, there 
can be little doubt that the whole was covered with wood. 
The Druids affected such situations, and held the oak in 
religious veneration; the locality therefore is precisely 
that in which traces of their works might be expected ; 
moreover, they may have been influenced in their choice 
of this particular spot, in some measure, by the existence 
of a mineral spring, formerly “in great repute, in the 
immediate vicinity. About a mile south of the meini- 
hirion, there is a small intrenchment occupying the summit 
ofa knoll called Cae’r Hugau—the inclosure of the Gowns. 
I know not what gownsmen can be alluded to, unless they 
were the Druids, who were distinguished from the laity 
by their peculiar robes. This may have been the residence 
of those attached to the temple, if it may be so termed, at 
Trillech, or the place of assembly —Gorseddau,—or both. 
Still further in the same direction stands the little church 
of Trellech’s Grange, a comparatively modern appellation, 
originating from the parish having been a grange belong- 
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ing to the monks of Tintern, but in the manorial records 
and other documents, called Cil-wyddon. The Gwyddon, 
or sage, whose retreat this was, may possibly have been 
the chief Druid, who, here apart from his brethren, passed 
his life in religious seclusion. The place is mentioned in 
the Liber Landavensis by the name of “ Llan-maenvon in 
Trillech,” and identified by the description of its situation 
between the brooks Angidy Vawr and Angidy Vychan. 
In another place it is called “ Ecclesia Maenvon id est 
Villa Gwiton”’ (Gwyddon). From this name, Maenvon, 
it is probable there was here another maen-hir, which has 
been destroyed. A place called Twmp, not far from the 
church, was possibly its site, although the mound, like 
the stone, has now disappeared, the name alone being 
retained. 

There was another place called Trillech, in the parish 
of Llantilio Pertholly, near Abergavenny, now written 
Triley, which, there can be little doubt, took its name 
from the existence of a similar monument, consisting of 
three meini-hirion, at some time there; nothing of the 
sort now remains. As in the former case, a single stone 
stood about a mile and a half north of the triad; so at 
this place, about the same distance towards the north, is a 
place called Stanton, most probably from a similar monu- 
ment, which has disappeared like the others. 

The cromlech at Gaer Llwyd, in Newchurch, has 
already been described and figured in an early Number 
of the Journal; it is thé only one now standing in the 
county; but from the appellation, Gwal y filast, being 
given to several such monuments in Wales, it may be 
inferred that there formerly was one at a place so called, 
in St. Mellon’s, of which I believe there are now no 
remains. 

Numerous small earthworks, dispersed about thecounty, 
from their diminutive size, can hardly be considered as, 
properly speaking, camps, although very commonly so 
called. I should rather suppose them to have been the 
intrenched residences of the ancient chieftains of the 
district ; their names, where they have any, countenance 
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this supposition. One in Llanddewi Rhydderch is called 
Hendre Hefeid ; another in Llangwm is identified by the 
description as the Villa Conuc of the Liber Landavensis. 
For the most part, the original names are lost, and they 
are only known as Y Gaer, the camp, or Y Castell. One 
of these little fortified posts, in Bedwellty, is called Castell 
tal y Rhiw, which Coxe, imperfectly catching the sound, 
from the rapid pronunciation of his guide, and not under- 
standing its meaning, converted into Castell Italorum, 
and set down asa Roman work. It is more probable 
that it was the residence of some chieftain of the district, 
of much later date. 

Tumuli and carneddau abound in the mountains; I am 
not aware that any of them have ever been opened. Four 
of the former are in the parish of Machen; one, three 
quarters of a mile north-east from the church, is called 
Towyn y Panteg. Another, a mile north of the church, 
on the brow of the mountain, is called Twyn y Certhi, 
and was probably, as its name imports, simply a beacon; 
the other two are upon Mynydd Bach, a quarter of a mile 
apart, and I am not aware that they have any particular 
names. On the opposite side of the vale of the Sirhowy 
is another, near the church of Mynyddisllwyn, called 
Twyn Tudwr. Two others are in Llanover, a short 
distance apart, called Disgwilfau. Twyn Gwynlliw stood 
very near the church of St. Wollos; the extension of the 
town of Newport in that direction has, I believe, occa- 
sioned its removal. The carneddau have, generally 
speaking, no particular name, and I suspect many of 
them are natural formations. 


T. WaKkEMAN. 
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ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES. 
No. V. 


Ir was our intention in this Number to have proceeded 
with the examination of the line of road from Deva to 
Secontivm, and particularly to have brought to bear on 
the question the result of personal examination at Caerwys 
and Bodfari, with the view of determining the site of 
Varis. The depth of snow, which has covered that part 
of Flintshire for so many weeks this winter (1855), has 
altogether prevented this purpose from being carried into 
effect ; and the further description of this part of the line 
must be deferred till a future Number of the Journal. 

In the meantime it may be doing good service to many 
of those who are aiding to carry on this survey, if we collect 
into this present paper, and lay before them for verificaton 
and reflection, all the extracts from the Itineraries of 
Antoninus and Richard of Cirencester; from Ptolemy ; 
and from the volumes of the Archeologia, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries in London, which in any way 
concern the province of Britannia Secunda, that is to say, 
Wales and its immediate borders. 

We are enabled to do this by extracting the desired 
information from the pages of Mr. J. Y. Akerman’s 
Archeological Index, a work of great use in studying 
the early antiquites of Great Britain. This book, indeed, 
should be in the possession of all practical antiquaries, if 
it were merely for the sake of its beautiful and most 
compendious plates; it constitutes a kind of portable 
museum and hand-book in one and the same form; and 
for further information we would refer directly to its 
pages. As far, however, as Wales is concerned, we are 
persuaded that the following extracts will not be con- 
sidered unacceptable. 

We do not express any opinion on the discrepancies 
and supposed inaccuracies of the Itineraries, nor on the 
obscure nomenclature of Ptolemy; we leave all this for 
future discussion, doing nothing more now than to print 
these extracts just as we find them :— 
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THE ITINERARIES OF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Part of Iter I. 


From Viriocontum to SEGONTIUM. 


VIRIOCONIO.. ce ccccccce 
BANCHORIO...2.+e+ee+++ XXVI M.P. 
DEVA COLONIA... eee: x 

Fines Flavic et ’Sedunde. 
EE ack iwscccossecas: SK Gear. 
CONTE Soh 6-0 0's vn oiieee AER” y 
SEGONTIO ..ccccccccces XXIV 4, 


Iter II. 


‘A Sgcontio Virioconium usque, M.P. uxxitl. sic: 


Herter Monre......... xxv M.P. 
PEMEOLATO Seccccccéss EEV ip 
DU scekbicetcocss SE 
VIRIOCONIO.....eee000. XI yy 


Iter XI. 


Ab Aquts, per Viam Jutiam, MENAPIAM usque, sic: 


Ap AnonaM........... vi M.P. 
Ap SABRINAM......+++- VI 
Unde trajectu intras in Britanniam Secundam et stationem. 
TEMMEEOM rn ccsccesces mt BLP. 
Venta SILuRUM ....... VIII ,, 
Isca COLONIA......-e005 IX 
Unde fuit Aaron martyr. 
TIBIA AMNE ....ceee0e. Wut M.P. 
RR 6 cuiwatttinwens BE a 
PR vcxeceevRevaiane > SV a 
SEE. EE ae. aa 
Ap VIGESSIMUM........ XX 
Ap MENAPIAM ......+.. 
Ab hac urbe per M.P. xxx 
Navigas in Hyberniam 


Iter XIII. 


”? 
”? 


Ab Isca Uriconium usque, sic: 


a BUT ree 
CEOs occ cccsegess  2R yp 
BORMA. ccctcsccseess ss SEE 
BRANAGENIO....-+++0++ XXIII yy 
WEROONEO cas cccccccsss GEV 
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From the Chorographia Britannie of Ravennas ( Horsley, 
Brit. Rom. p. 492). 
Mepiomanum . Maentwrog.. (Tomen y mur?) 
SEGUNTIO Caernarvon.. 
CanuBIo...... Conway .... 
Meprotano... Meifod? .... (Mathrafal?) 
Sanponio .... ? -+++ (Llanymynach—Clawdd Coch?) 
Deva vicrrix. Chester .... 


It may be as well to point out that some vse may be 
made of the extracts from Ptolemy, (supposing that his 
measurements of longitude and latitude, for so small a 
district as Wales, are correct, and remembering that he 
measures his longitude from west to east,) if on a good 
map of Wales lines be drawn through some positively 
determined point or other, so as to pass, according to his 
measurements, through others less certain. For instance, 
we shall find that the same longitude is assigned to 
Viroconium and MepioLanum ; now Virocontum being 
known (Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury), if a line be drawn 
from this point running due north (not to be confounded 
with the magnetic north) it will pass through Mepiotanum, 
and thus afford one of the two co-ordinates required for 
determining the position of this unknown point. We do 
not lay any great weight on this method, because either 
the MSS. of Ptolemy are exceedingly corrupt, or else his 
calculations are in several instances grossly inaccurate ; 
as, for instance, when he makes Devana (Chester) to be 
east of Virocontv; still the plan is worth pointing out:— 


PTOLEMY. 


Extracts from Ptolemy's description of Albion. 
Longitude. 
Haven of the Setantii .............- 17 
Astuary Belisama 
Histuary Seteia ....... 
Mouth of the river Toisobius ........ 15 
Promontory of the Cancani 
Mouth of the river Stucia 
Mouth of the river Tuerobius 
Promontory Octapitarum 
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Mouth of river Tobius......... cecee 
Mouth of river Ratostathybius ...... 
Aistuary Sabriana..........+0- a“ 


South from these and the Brigantes, but the most western, are 
situated the Ordovices, among whom are the following towns:— 


EE EEL PEEP ES 
Brannogenium .....+.+seeeeee coeee 


More to the east than these are the Cornavii, and their towns:— 


Learo VicESIMA VICTRIX......s00: 
i ee ee) | ee 45 


Again, south from the countries before mentioned, but in the 
most western part, are the Dimete, among whom are these 
towns :— 


Luentium ....... 
Maridunum 


More easterly than these are the Silyres, whose town is,— 
Bulleum 

Next them are the Dobuni, and the town,— 
Corinium 


LeGio SECUNDA AUG ......ececceces 


Good service would be rendered to the survey of Roman 
Wales if any gentleman would take the trouble to look 
over the papers of the Archeologia mentioned in the 
following list, and would present us, in a compendious 
form, with the results they establish,—the facts they 
positively prove. Much time and labour might be saved 
thereby to those who are now engaged in the survey. 


PAPERS IN THE “ ARCHEOLOGIA” ON ROMANO-BRITISH 
ANTIQUITIES CONNECTED WITH WALES. 
Vol. Page. 
I, 294.—An account of some Roman Remains and other 
Antiquities, in and near the town of Breck- 
nock : by John Strange. 





Vol. 


II. 


IV. 


. 2 


VI. 
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Page. 

],—Observations on the Julia, and on the Roman 
Stations, Forts and Camps, in the counties 
of Monmouth, Brecknock, Caermarthen and 
Glamorgan: by the Rev. William Harris. 

1.—A further account of some Roman and other 
Remains, in and near the county of Breck- 
nock, in South Wales: by John Strange. 

33.—Account of some Roman Remains and other 
Antiquities, in Monmouthshire: by John 
Strange. 

6.—Remarks on the Rev. William Harris’s obser- 
vations on the Roman Antiquities in Mon- 
mouthshire and the neighbouring counties of 
Wales; with an account of some curious 
Remains of Antiquity in Glamorganshire: 
by John Strange. 


. 205.—Description of a Roman Hypocaust, discovered 


near Brecknock : by Charles Hay. 


. 410.—Discovery of a Roman Pavement at Caerwent. 


XII. 
XIV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 
XXVIII. 


. 441.—Notice of Roman Coins, and other Remains, 


discovered at Brecknock. 

414.—Notice of a Bronze Stylus, found in the river 
Towey. 

275.—Bronze Vessels, discovered in Flintshire. 

127.—Account of Roman Antiquities, discovered at 
Caerhun, in Caernarvonshire: by Samuel 
Lysons. 

168.—Account of some Roman Remains, near Llan- 
drindod : by the Rev. Thomas Price. 

451.—Account of a Brass Vessel, found near Pulford, 
Cheshire : by Edward Hawkins. 


We shall be glad to receive from Members of the Asso- 
ciation, further references to any other papers bearing upon 
Roman Wales, which are to be found only in voluminous 
works, or in books not likely to be known to the majority 
of our readers, or in such as are scarce or difficult of access. 


H. L. J. 
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HISTORY OF RADNORSHIRE. 
By THE LATE Rev. JonatHaN Wittutams, M.A. 
No. II. 
(Continued from page 57.) 
Section 2.—Its Name and Etymology. 


The signification of the name, as well British as English, 
which designates this district, is enveloped in such obscu- 
rity as hitherto to baffle the ingenuity and elude the re- 
searches of modern antiquaries. At a period so remote 
from its original imposition, the reader will be content 
with such information as a subject so necessarily obscure 
and difficult will admit, and will judiciously exercise his 
discretion with respect to the preference, which the various 
conjectures that have been formed upon it deserve. In 
doing this, he will previously reflect that this is the only 
county in the Principality to which the British word 
Maes is prefixed, and that there must have existed some 
reason for this peculiarity. 

The late Mr. Theophilus Jones, who is universally 
acknowledged to have been deeply skilled in British 
history and antiquities, was of opinion that this county 
received its name, Maesyfedd, from a chieftain called 
Hyfaidd.t| Mr. Jones’ usual acuteness appears in the 
mind of the author to have failed him in this particular. 
For, surely, a district occupied by the Si/ures, and tra- 
versed by Roman legions, must have possessed a name 
many centuries prior to the existence of a chieftain, whose 
father, Caradoc Fraich-frds, was the contemporary only 
of the renowned Arthur. Besides, if Mr. Jones’ conjec- 
ture be correct, this county would have been denominated 
Sir Hyvaidd, and not Sir Faesyfed ; as Brecknockshire, 
if his statement be received, is called Sir Frycheiniog, from 
Brychyn, its chieftain. But there exist strong grounds for 
doubting the justness of Mr. Jones’ derivation, even of 


1 History of Breconshire, i. p. 69. 
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the appellative Brycheiniog, as a reference to the appendix 
will evince. This opportunity is favourable for expressing 
an unqualified disapprobation of the too general practice 
of deducing the British appellations of large and extensive 
districts from the names of their respective chieftains,— 
a mode of interpretation which has given rise to innu- 
merable fictions, and peopled countries with persons who 
never had existence. When an author finds himself at a 
loss to develope the etymon of the name of a district or 
country, he indolently supplies his inability, or his igno- 
rance, by the introduction of some imaginary and fabulous 
hero, on whom is conferred an appellation corresponding 
in sound: thus, Geoffrey of Monmouth, unable to explain 
the signification of the name Britain, falsely imputes its 
origin to Brutus, a Trojan, the supposed discoverer and 
colonizer of the island. To ascribe the British names of 
places to chieftains is a practice pregnant of a thousand 
errors, and has occasioned inextricable confusion in history. 
Among the ancient Britons a reversed order universally 
and unexceptionably prevailed ; and to the territory the 
chieftain was beholden for his name, and not the territory 
to the chieftain. The Welsh, indeed, as they degenerated 
from the virtues, so were they less tenacious of the customs, 
of their ancestors, adopted the presumptuous practice of 
their arrogant invaders, who, in order to establish a pro- 
perty in the lands, the possession of which they had 
violently wrested from the natives, called them after 
their own names. Thus Ewias Harold, Ewias Lacy, 
and T're-faldwin, were imitated by Powis Fadoc, Powis 
Wenwynyn, and Tir-raulph. Different was the mode 
observed by the ancient Britons; their names of places 
are exceedingly significative, appropriate and impressive; 
they describe some peculiar and distinguishing feature of 
the situation, which is, at the same time, pleasing to the 
eye and soothing to the mind; and it is rather by paying 
due attention to these characteristics, than by having 
recourse to the creation of imaginary persons, that the 
true etymology of the ancient names of places and dis- 
tricts in Britain is to be obtained. 
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Let this rule be applied to the derivation of Maesyfed, 
or Maes y Fed; for on the mode of its orthography de- 
pends its signification. That there existed a chieftain of 
the name of Hyfaidd, who resided at Maesyfed, is an 
authenticated point of history. But probability prepon- 
derates in favour of the presumption that he received his 
name from the place, rather than the place from him. If 
the former manner of writing the name, viz., Maesyfed, be 
— it becomes susceptible of a twofold etymology. 

irst, Maesyfed signifies a “field that drinks or absorbs 
wet or moisture.” This interpretation corresponds with 
the quality of the soil that characterizes the district which 
lies a little below the town of New Radnor, where the 
river Somergill is completely absorbed for a considerable 
space, and emerges from its subterraneous course, and 
reappears, on encountering, at the distance of about a 
mile or more, a different and more tenacious soil. 
Secondly, the word Maesyfed implies ‘a moist or damp 
field.” This signification accords with the nature of the 
soil of the middle, or interior, parts of this county, which 
principally consisting of clay, is retentive of wet or 
moisture. 

If the latter mode of spelling the name be adopted, it is 
necessary to attend to a striking peculiarity in the British 
language, which requires the Holic digamma F to be 
pronounced as the consonant V, and substitutes the letter 
V in the place of B, as Ved instead of Bed. Now Bed 
is a contraction of Bedw, consequently, Maes-y-Fed, or 
Maes-y-Fedw, or Bedw, signifies a field of birch, a species” 
of tree with which the district of Old Radnor, and indeed 
the whole county, even to this day, abounds, and of which 
it had anciently large and extensive forests. This tree 
was holden in great estimation by three most respectable 
personages, viz., the British Druids, Bards, and Ladies. 
The latter expressed their acceptance of a lover’s addresses 
and vows by presenting him with a garland composed of 
the twigs and leaves of this delicate tree. On the con- 
trary, a wreath of hazel modestly typified the rejection 
of his suit. Nor was this elegant and beautiful tree less 
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propitious to the inspiration of poetry, than of love. For 
thus Dafydd ab Gwillim, the Ovid of Wales, describes 


himself :— 


“ Bodlon wyw ’ir ganiadaeth 
Bedwlwyn o’r coed mwyn ai maeth.” 


’Mid groves of birch, well pleased I sing 
The tuneful verse the muses bring. 


And it is a well known fact that the British Druids formed 
the letters of their alphabet in resemblance of its buds and 
sprays. So many, and so varied, were the inducements 
which our Radnorian ancestors had for planting and cul- 
tivating the waving birch. Accordingly, in no part of 
Great Britain doth this delicate tree so frequently occur 
as in this county. About two miles west of the church 
of Old Radnor, is a grove of wood, called Cae-bedw, and 
near the church of Llanvihangel Nantmelan, another of 
the same name,—a circumstance that affords no small 
confirmation of the etymology now offered, which ap- 
pears further entitled to respect from the consideration 
of analogy. Maes-y-fedw is by this derivation assimi- 
lated with neighbouring places, such as Pengwern, T’re- 
ffawydd, and Celyn, the ancient names of Shrewsbury, 
Hereford, and Clun, which were so denominated from 
the particular species of trees which once grew in the 
immediate vicinage of each, respectively ; the first signi- 
fying the “ Ridge of Alders,” the second, the “ Town of 
h-trees,”’ and the third, “ Holly.” 

The Saxon, or English, name of this county is Radnor. 
Many and frequent have been the attempts to assign to 
this appellation a rational and appropriate etymology. 
All have hitherto proved uncertain and dissatisfactory. 
The first reflection that occurs, is the great difference 
of its two names; Radnor bearing no assimilation with 
Maesyfed, or Maes-y-fed. Our inability to ascertain the 
true meaning of the former is the more vexatious from 
the circumstance of its comparatively recent imposition ; 
for Domesday Book is the first authentic document in 
which the name Radenore is recorded. Leaving the 
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senseless derivation proposed by Camden, (who makes the 
word Radnor to spring from Rhayader, and the equally 
unappropriate signification, viz., ‘“‘ Red Hills,” for there 
are none of that description in the county, on the con- 
trary, the hills contiguous to the town of Radnor have 
their summits clothed with verdure,) to the oblivion in 
which they deserve to be ingulphed, the author submits, 
with diffidence, a new and unnoticed conjecture. ade 
is the Saxon word for road, and Wore, in the same lan- 
guage, signifies narrow. Hence the appellation Rade- 
nore, when applied to the town, means the town in the 
narrow road, or pass, or defile; when used to designate 
the county, it signifies the county of narrow roads, passes, 
or defiles. This etymology of the word Radnor has, at 
least, the merit of being characteristic of the county to 
which it is applied. For this county, more especially on 
its English frontier, abounds more in defiles than any 
other county in the Principality of Wales. 

Still the name Radnor is susceptible of another, and 
very different signification, deduced from the rank and 
condition of the people by whom this part of the district 
was inhabited. In the Saxon and Norman languages, 
certain freeholders of lands, liberi tenentes, were denomi- 
nated Radehenistri, who ploughed and harrowed, or reaped 
and mowed, at the manor of the lord. There were also 
certain men called Rad-hnights, who held their lands by 
serving their lords on horseback. Now Radnor may be 
an abbreviation or corruption of one or other of these two 
words, and Radnor men, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, may have holden their lands, of that king, by the 
conditions here specified. This mode of tenure was also 
called Socage, the servile part of which was commuted 
by paying a small rent to the lord of the soil. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ORIGIN OF ITS PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS; THEIR CHARACTER, 
RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, &e.; THE NAMES OF 
THE ANCIENT DIVISIONS OF THE DISTRICT; ITS ANTIQUITIES; 
ITS TOMMENAU, CARNAU, AND CROMLECHAU; ITS FORTIFICA- 
TIONS AND ENCAMPMENTS; ITS ROMAN PROVINCE, STATIONS, 
AND ROADS; ITS SAXON AND NORMAN VESTIGES; OFFA’S DYKE; 
ITS CASTLES AND MILITARY WEAPONS; ITS RELIGIOUS EDIFICES, 
ABBEYS, CELLS AND CHURCHES. 


Section 1.—The Origin of its Primitive Inhabitants. 


The primitive inhabitants of this district were called, 
in the British language, Essylwyr, and by the Romans, 
Silures. They were a tribe of the Britanni, or Britons, 
and identified with them in their origin, and in their other 
characteristics. The question then that offers itself is, 
whence did the ancient Britons migrate into Britain ? 
The generality of English antiquaries espouse the con- 
jecture of Zacitus, the Roman historian, who supposes 
that they came hither from Gaul, and, like him, rest 
their argument on the contiguity of the two countries, 
Gaul and Britain. But if contiguity of situation be ad- 
mitted as an argument for determining the sources of the 
population of countries, why is the obvious and popular 
notion of Jreland having been peopled from Britain, dis- 
carded from the creed of every sensible and judicious 
antiquary ? The conjecture that the original colony of 
Britain migrated from Gaul or Spain, seems to be 
founded on the erroneous notion that all ancient migra- 
tions were effected on land alone, and that the continent, 
having been first filled, emptied its superfluity upon the 
bare islands. We are warranted, as well by the authority 
of the Roman historian, as by an appeal to universally 
received matter of fact, that the reverse was the general 
mode of peopling the regions of the earth ; “ Nec terra 
olim,” says he, “sed classibus advehebantur, qui mutare 
sedes querebant.”’ ‘“ Emigrants removed by sea, not by 
land.” And it is well ascertained that many parts of the 
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continent of Asia, and of Europe, received their primitive 
colonization from the contiguous and adjacent islands. 

And the reason is obvious. Islands acquired civiliza- 
tion and refinement much earlier than continents. They 
presented fewer obstacles to improvement, and are less 
subject to the domination of foreign invaders, and to 
those violent and retrograde revolutions which impede 
and retard the progress of national melioration. om 
merce and navigation are objects to which islanders are 
necessarily attached ; and navigation and commerce pro- 
mote and assist the arts of civilization and improvement. 
Accordingly, in every age of the world, the inhabitants 
of islands have excelled the people of the continent in the 
spirit of liberty, in the science of legislation, and in the 
cultivation of the fine arts. Such was Crete; its inhabi- 
tants had obtained a considerable degree of civilization 
and refinement, when the people of Greece remained in 
a state of profound ignorance and barbarity. And such 
was the case with Britain in the time of Julius Cesar. 
This ambitious invader attests its superiority, and affirms 
“that the druidical institution originated in Britain, and 
passed from thence into Gaul ; so that whosoever aspired 
to be complete adepts in this mystical science, were wont 
to resort to Britain.” This decisive testimony justifies 
the inference that those historians and antiquaries, who 
assert that Britain was indebted for her institutions to 
the neighbouring continent, have misrepresented this 
subject. The reverse was the fact. The neighbouring 
continent received its institutions, and the improvement 
of them, from Britain. This obligation the Gallic Druids 
always had the grace to acknowledge. It was reserved 
to English writers alone to assert the contrary. 

The attempt of a modern “Inquirer into the origin of the 
inhabitants of the British Islands,” to identify the Britanni 
of Britain with the Britones of Gaul, and thereby to 
prove that the first settlers of the former country came 
from the latter, seems to be one of those stratagems, with 
which the framers of hypothetical assumptions endeavour 
to support their airy speculations. For no such people 
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as the latter existed in Gaul at the period alluded to. In 
justice to this correspondent of the Antiquarian Society 
of London, it is to be added, that the error appears not to 
have been wilfully committed, but to have been occasioned 
by a corrupted text of Pliny, which escaped the “ In- 
quirer’s”” observation. The true reading is Brixones, 
not Britones. This instance of inadvertence and mis- 
quotation, however involuntary, suggests a lesson of 
caution against drawing premature conclusions from un- 
substantiated premises. 

The reason why modern writers are so generally in- 
clined to ascribe a Gallic origin to the first population 
of Britain seems to have resulted from the accidental 
circumstance of the Romans having transferred some of 
the names of the petty states of Gaul into this island, and 
imposed Gallic appellations on British tribes; whence, it 
has been hastily concluded, that those people of Britain, 
who bore Gallic names, were descended from those Gallic 
tribes which were designated by those names; and, con- 
sequently, that the original population of Britain arrived 
from Gaul. To omit the illogical process of this deduc- 
tion, from particulars to universals, let it suffice to observe 
that, of all historical blunders, this is the grossest. It has 
induced modern historians to ascribe the population of 
countries to people who never beheld those countries with 
their eyes. The question is, not what names the ignorant 
Romans chose arbitrarily, and often without appropriate 
meaning, to affix, but how Britons were designated by 
Britons. This identity of Roman names doth not ne- 
cessarily imply the identity of the two people; nor were 
the Senones of Britain derived from the Senones of Gaul. 

Upon the whole, the argument of Tacitus, derived from 
contiguity of situation, and a supposed similarity of feature, 
may as well be adduced to prove that the population of 
Gaul and Spain was received from Britain, as that this 
island was colonized from those countries. The studious 
care with which the Britons have preserved genealogical 
descents, would certainly have operated in a case of this 
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national and important concern; and the remembrance 
of a Gallic, or of an Iberian, extraction some document, 
or tradition, would assuredly have perpetuated. But, as 
nothing of either is known to have existed, or to have 
been transmitted, there is every reason to justify the 
rejection of an hypothesis which, as it was deemed by 
its first framer to be conjectural, remains to this day un- 
supported and unconfirmed by his followers. 

But, though no national testimony can be adduced to 
support the supposition of a Gallic origin, yet there doth 
exist at this day, through the whole of the Principality of 
Wales, an historical tradition, handed down from time im- 
memorial, asserting that the discoverers and first colonizers 
of Britain were emigrants from Asta. Let us see what 
kind of evidence may be adduced in support of this 
tradition. 

In proof of an Asiatic colonization of Britain, we 
have,—1. Presumptions. 2. Arguments. The striking 
resemblance of names, opinions and practices, that sub- 
sisted among the ancient inhabitants of these two distant 
countries, affords presumptions; and the testimony of 
British Bards and of the Triades, furnishes arguments. 

1. From the circumstance of a striking resemblance 
between the two people, we derive presumptions in favour 
of the tradition, which ascribes the first population of 
Britain to a tribe of emigrants from Asia. In their plan 
of education, which committed nothing to writing, but to 
the memory alone, and dispensed instruction through the 
medium of oral poetry, —in their literary and philosphical 
attainments, for what the Magi were in Persia, the same 
were the Druids in Britain,—in their forms of govern- 
ment, which were sacerdotal, and founded on the influence 
of opinion,—in their religious practices, for, with both 
people, the sun and fire were emblems of the Deity,—in 
the construction of their sepulchral tumuli, or tommenau, 
or barrows,—in their use of military chariots,—in the 
names of distinguished leaders, viz., Husheng and Phri- 
dun, in Asia, and Huysgwn and Prydain, in Britain,— 
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and in various other subordinate particulars,—may be 
discerned in the people of Asia Minor, and in the earliest 
inhabitants of Britain, a surprising coincidence and simi- 
larity, which it is difficult to account for by the inter- 
vention of any casual or fortuitous contingencies. So 
exact an identity of thinking and of acting, by two 
people so far removed from each other, in the same epoch 
of time, cannot be satisfactorily explained, but on the 
supposition of the latter people having been connected 
with the former, and deriving their origin and their in- 
stitutions from them. 

Hitherto we have adduced only presumptions in favour 
of an Asiatic colonization of Britain. We will now state 
our arguments, as furnished by the testimony of British 
Bards and the Triades. 

2. The aggregate amount of the information derived 
from these authoritative sources is this:—‘“ That the 
original colony which migrated to Britain was conducted 
hither by a leader named Huysgwn,’’—identified with 
Husheng, an appellation extremely familiar, and common 
to celebrated natives of Asia;—‘“ that the first settlers of 
Britain came hither after a long and devious voyage by 
sea,’—which account agrees with the character of a 
voyage from the coasts of Asia, but militates against the 
commonly received but erroneous notion of a short run 
from the shores of Gaul;—‘ that they came from the 
Summer-country,”—that is, from Asia ;—‘‘that they 
anciently inhabited Dyffro-banu,”’—-a word undoubtedly 
substituted by the negligence of a transcriber in the place 
of Dyffryn-banu, or Dyffryn-albanu, that is, the deep 
vales or glens of Albania, a country situated between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas ;—“‘that they were natives 
of a country in Asia;”—and, lastly, “that they came to 
Britain from a city called Gaf-is,”—that is, the lower 
Kaf, or the lower Caucasus, a mountain stretching 
between the Caspian and Euxine Seas. Cities, towns, 
and even people, were anciently denominated from the 
neighbouring mountains, rivers, &c. Caucasus being 
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both originally, and at the present time, pronounced Kéf, 
and being divided into higher and lower, is certainly 
identified with Gdf-is, that is, the lower Caucasus, the 
British language having the power to convert the initial 
letter K into G. 

Here then is a climax of evidence, consisting of strong 
presumptions and conclusive arguments, mutually sup- 
porting and corroborating each other, and confirming 
the credibility of an existing tradition, which ascribes to 
the original colonizers of Britain an Asiatic origin and 
extraction. The only difficulty attending its reception, 
that remains to be removed, arises from the consideration 
of the distance which separates the two countries, and the 
hazard which must have attended such an enterprize in 
times of comparative inexperience of nautical affairs. The 
force of this objection will be considerably diminished, if 
not entirely removed, by recollecting that the art of navi- 
gation had made a wonderful progress in the early ages 
of the world,—that sea-voyages of considerable length 
and difficulty had been performed in a period equally 
remote,—that the Atlantic Ocean had been navigated 
by Pheenician ships seventeen centuries anterior to the 
Christian era,—that the merchants of Asia trafficked in 
British tin as early as the days of Moses,—that the 
maritime skill and experience by which the first settlers 
of Britain were distinguished, whom Thaliessin calls 
“warlike adventurers on the sea,” rendered them qualified 
for the enterprize,—that the population of Britain could 
not have been effected at so early a period as it may be 
proved it was, had the emigrants journeyed by land,— 
and, lastly, that their voyage to Britain was not performed 
at one run, but had its several resting-places, such as 
Tan-is, in lower Egypt; Algiers, in Africa; Gadir, in 
Spain; Lisbon, in Portugal, &c. When these ascertained 
particulars are duly weighed and considered, not only 
the reluctance to submit to the attested antiquity of our 
island will be relaxed, but also the alleged difficulty of 
navigating vessels from the coasts of Asia to the shores 
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of Britain, in so remote a period as is contended for, will 
appear much abated and diminished. 

Whilst time hath drawn its oblivious veil over the four 
proud empires of the world, and almost effaced the re- 
membrance of them from the countries, in which they 
once triumphantly flourished, there exist at present in 
this island a people, whom neither the revolution of 
almost 3000 years, nor the most destructive invasions, 
nor bloody wars, nor repeated massacres, have been able 
to extinguish; still continuing to speak the same lan- 
guage, and to retain many of the customs which dis- 
tinguished their Asiatic progenitors ;—a spectacle worthy 
of the contemplation of the philosopher and antiquary, as 
unexampled in the page of history as it is unparalleled 
by any nation now subsisting,—that only excepted, whose 
preservation constitutes a peculiar object of the regard of 
Divine Providence, and is made subservient to the ac- 
complishment of His wise and majestic decrees. 


(To be continued. ) 





Carrespondeuce. 


BADGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—I should be glad if you would allow me to call the attention 
of members of our Association towards determining with accuracy the 
armorial bearings and other devices of the Princes of Wales, and of 
royal families connected with the Principality. I have reason to 
believe that the subject is attended with some degree of difficulty, and 
I remember hearing as much from the lips of our lamented friend the 
late Sir S. R. Meyrick. 

We use on the title-page of our Journal a coat of arms which is 
commonly said to be the same as that used by the unfortunate Prince 
Llewelyn ; but I understand from Sir 8S. R. Meyrick that there is no 
very certain authority for this. Some of the members of our body, 
who are learned in heraldry, might profitably work out this subject, 
and I think that a collection of all the royal shields of Wales would 
form most suitable illustrations for the pages of our Journal. 

I am anxious however at present to obtain information as to the 
origin of the practice of giving an erroneous representation of the 
badge of the feathers, as now borne by the Princes of Wales. The 
common device, as is well known, is now ordinarily given as three 
ostrich feathers springing from within a circlet or prince’s coronet, 
with the badge Ich Dien. This device is more or less caricatured 
according to the fancy of the sign-painter or engraver who has occa- 
sion to use it; and the motto itself has been ludicrously altered into 
“ Eich Dyn,” in order to suit it to the popular myth of the birth and 
presentation of Edward II. 

The earliest authority that I know of upon this point is the tomb of 
Edward the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral,—the very man 
who won the motto at the point of his sword. 

Round that magnificent monument runs a series of sixteen shields 
of brass, each alternate shield bearing the arms of England. The 
other alternate shields have each the following armorial bearings, viz. : 
—Sable, 3 feathers or, labelled, the tops curving over to the sinister 
side; over the shield, and resting on it, a small label bearing the 
words Ich Diene; whilst over the shield of England is a similar 
label with the word Houmont. The crest of the prince’s helm is a 
lion statant crowned with a circlet of five fleurs de lys labelled of 3 
round the neck, or bearing a file of 3 points. 

We observe that the feathers are used here, not as a crest, but as an 
armorial bearing or badge; and, from the emblazoning of that bear- 
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ing, we should be induced from analogy to assign to it a continental 
origin. 

The inscription running round the edge of the slab bearing the re- 
cumbent effigy is as follows :— 

Cy gist le noble Prince Monss Edward aisnez fils du tres noble Roy 
Edward Tiers jadis Prince d’ Aquitaine et de Gales Duc de Corn- 
waille et Count de Cestre qi morust en la feste de la Trinite qestoit le 
viii jour de Juyn lan de grace Mil trois cens septante sisine Lalme de 
qi Dieu eit merci. Amen. 

May I be allowed to inquire why, if the arms of Wales could be 
determined, they should not be borne on the royal shield of England, 
the same as those of Scotland and Ireland ?—I remain, &c., 

AN ANTIQUARY. 


GEORGE OWEN. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—I have seen from time to time several extracts in your pages 
from the papers of GEorGE OwEN. As his name is not to be found 
in any of our Cambrian biographies, I shall feel obliged if any of your 
readers will inform me who he was, what did he write, and where his 
manuscripts are deposited.—I remain, &c., 


TEGONWY. 





STATISTICS OF THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 
Tc the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—I venture to suggest a mode in which our active members on 
the Marches might occupy themselves with great advantage to the 
Society and its objects. I mean the construction of a Linguistic Map 
of Wales. Let any gentleman tolerably familiar with the border 
counties of the Principality, or again with Pembrokeshire, ascertain 
roughly the line of demarcation between the two languages. Let him 
write to the clergyman of each parish through which the line appears 
to run, and ascertain from him whether it is sharply marked, or 
whether it leaves a fringe. In the former case, whether it follows the 
course of natural boundaries, as rivers and watersheds, or artificial 
boundaries, such as Wat’s and Offa’s Dykes,—or lastly, whether it is 
purely arbitrary. Or, supposing it to leave a fringe, what are the 
limits of the fringe,—and whether it is marked by an indiscriminate 
mixture of the two languages, or by the bilingual character of the 
whole population. Further let him ascertain whether the line of 
demarcation is fixed or fluctuating, and whether either language has 
advanced or receded within the memory of man, or within historical 
memory. The disuse of the Welsh language in the churches may be 
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taken in evidence of this point.1_ Are there districts in which the use 
of the Welsh language is confined to elderly people? Are there any, 
as it is sometimes asserted, in which it has absolutely gained ground ? 
Lastly it would be interesting to determine, whether there are places 
in which the language is isolated, being surrounded by an English- 
speaking population.2—I remain, &c., 

W. Basix Jones. 





Archeologicnl! Bates oud Queries. 


Note 1.—Maes y Brenuin.—There is a field bearing this name on 
the left hand of the road leading from Aberystwyth to Machynlleth, 
between the sixth and seventh milestones from the former place. It is 
said to derive its name from having been the site of an encampment 
of the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII.) on his route from Milford to 
Bosworth. 

N. 2.—Towyn.—About thirty years ago, and perhaps still more 
recently, it was the custom on Sundays, at Towyn, in Merioneth, 
when the congregation (which was a large one) came out of church, 
for the crier of the place to mount a horse-block, near the church- 
yard, and to give public notice of all fairs, sales, or other public 
matters that were to occur in the village during the ensuing week. 
This custom bears some analogy to one of medizval times which 
existed in France. There, in certain churches, used to be placed near 
the great doorway, an upright iron standard, with long spikes pro- 


1 Thus, a sermon was preached in the Cornish language in the parish church of 
Menheniot, near Plymouth, temp. Jac. I. E. Lhuyd, writing in 1707, says that its 
use, even there only partial, was confined to about a dozen of the western parishes. 
We thus obtain data to determine the rapidity of its decline. 

2 A year or two since, in passing through the village of Llanover, in Monmouth- 
shire, I was much interested to find that the ancient use of the Welsh hat, although 
unknown for many miles round, was invariably preserved among the women. I 
cite this as an illustration of my meaning when I speak of the possible isolation of 
the Welsh language in particular districts. 


[There may be causes for the existence of the Welsh hat at Llanover 
not suspected by our correspondent. At the present time (1855) the 
use of the high-peaked hat, and, indeed, of hats generally, is fast 
becoming obsolete in the six northern counties of Wales; and in some 
districts the head-gear of the women differs in nothing from that used 


in England. (See Query 14.)—Ep. Arcu. CamB.] 
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jecting from it, something in the fashion of a modern hat-stand; and 
on these spikes used to be stuck written notices of public events, 
whether past or future. The public read them as they went into, or 
came out from, service. Ep. Arcu. CAMB. 
N. 3.—Cindularum (see Query 3) is the genitive case of cindule, 
or, more correctly, scindule@, wooden shingles for roofing. T. W. 
Modern shingles are of very common use in Montgomeryshire and 
Radnorshire. Are we to infer that slates were not used in Conway 
Castle? H. L. J. 
N. 4.—The memory of several resting-places of Henry VII., along 
the western side, or coast line, of Cardiganshire, is still preserved in 
that district ; and it is not improbable that a notice of one of the more 
important houses, where he once stayed, near Llanarth, may hereafter 
appear in the Archeologia Cambrensis. There is a tradition in that 
county that the future King of England left other traces of his pro- 
gress through that district, and that his blood still circulates in the 
veins of more than one family now living there. H. L. J. 


Query 14.—When did the custom of wearing high-peaked hats by 
women, originate in Wales? Did it arise in the times of the Puritans? 
or, as has been supposed, about fifty years ago? We find, in the plates 
of the first edition of Pennant, women represented with small low- 
crowned (Jim-Crow) hats, but nothing resembling the peaked hat. 


Ep. Arcn. Cams. 
Q. 15.—Are there any leases or other documents extant to prove 
the letting of stone quarries, for building, in medieval times, the 
position of which in Wales can now be ascertained ? 

A BuiLper. 
Q. 16.—Are there any authenticated instances of the use of the 
yew tree, or any other species of the pine tribe, in Welsh churches, 

previous to the year 1700? A BUILDER. 
Q. 17.—Whuat is the earliest date of slates having been used in 
Wales for roofing purposes? Are there any instances of it in the 


original construction of our castles and churches ? 
A BUILDER. 


ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. 





Piiscellanenns Botirces. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


At the last meeting of the recent session the following communi- 
cations were read :— 
1.—Notices of Ancient Gaelic Poems and Historical Fragments in a 

MS. volume of the early part of the sixteenth century, called 
“The Dean of Lismore’s Book,” in the Advocates’ Library: 
by the Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, Edinburgh. 

This volume appears to have been principally compiled by James 
M‘Gregor, Dean of Lismore; and as the last date of an obituary 
contained in it is 1542, it is believed that the Dean died about this 
time. The collection is one of much interest, on account of its age, its 
orthography, and the nature of its contents. It may be held to be the 
oldest specimen which we possess of written Scottish Gaelic, and it 
has preserved to us many specimens from composers who existed a 
couple of centuries before the time of the Dean. The orthography of 
the volume, so far as Scotland is concerned, is believed to be unique— 
as it is on the principle of phonetic writing—the orthography following 
the orthoepy. The poetry in the volume extends to about 11,000 
lines, in compositions varying in length from half-a-dozen lines to a 
hundred, and are the productions of about sixty-six different authors. 
Portions of these of about 800 lines are in the Ossianic style and 
measure, and refer to events in the Fingalian history. The names of 
M‘Pherson’s heroes appear in these fragments, but a peculiarity 
regarding the latter is the frequent introduction of St. Patrick, between 
whom and Ossian frequent dialogues occur. Mr. M‘Lauchlan has 
treated in some detail the question of resemblance and identity of 
these poems with the Ossian of M‘Pherson. Besides the Ossianic 

oetry, the volume contains a large selection of the compositions of 
ater bards—some Scotch, some Irish. The names of a few of these 
are Duncan Campbell the Good Knight, Duncan O’Daly, Teague 
O’Huggin, Murdoch Albanach, bard to Clanranald, and Red Finlay 
the Bard. Several of the pieces are composed by persons known in 
history, although not as poets. Four of them are by the Knight of 
Glenurchy, who fell at Flodden; three by the Earl of Argyll; and 
three by Isabella, Countess of Argyll, who afterwards became Countess 
of Cassilis. Some of these last are very difficult to read, and of those 
which can be made out, the larger number are exceedingly indecent. 
Mr. M‘Lauchlan concluded an interesting paper by expressing a hope 
that more attention would be turned to the examination of the remains 
of our Celtic literature than has hitherto been done; and referred to a 
volume of ancient Irish poetry, recently issued by the Ossianic Society, 
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which seemed in part to consist of an aggregation of fragments in 

“The Dean of Lismore’s Book,” which are here ascribed to various 

authors. 

2.—Notice of the Ancient Die of a Scotch Coin, found near Pittencrieff, 
recently presented to the Museum: by W. H. Scott, M.D. 

3.—Remarks on some Clay Dagobas, bearing Sanscrit Stamps, ob- 
tained in Ceylon: by A. Oswald Brodie, Esq. 

4.—Description of Antiquities in Orkney, recently examined; with 
illustrative drawings: by George Petrie, Esq., Kirkwall. 

This paper contained most interesting results of various excavations 
recently made by Mr. Petrie (partly in company with Mr. Farrer, 
M.P. for Durham) in various parts of Orkney. The first object 
noticed was a large burg, or round tower, in the island of Burray, 
in which many little cells and concealed passages in the thickness of 
the wall have been laid open by the excavations set on foot by these 

entlemen. The second discovery was made from digging into some 
free tumuli near the “standing stones” of Stennis— one of them an 
elliptical barrow, 112 feet long, and 66 feet broad at its base. In one, 
which is known as the “ Plumcake Barrow,” a cist was found, con- 
taining an urn of unusual size, chiselled out of mica slate, which is 
now in the Society’s Museum. It contained a quantity of calcined 
bones. Mr. Petrie recently examined the “ Pict’s House,” on the 
holm of Papa-Westray, opened by Lieutenant Thomas, R.N., in 1849, 
and described in the Archeologia, xxxiv. Certain indistinct cuttings 
on stones, there referred to, have now been washed out, and show many 
curious carved figures, resembling those in the celebrated underground 
chamber at New Grange, in Ireland. A barrow at the holm of Papa- 
Westray was opened by Mr. Petrie, in September last, and appears to 
have been a family tomb, as it contained remains of several human 
skeletons, besides bones of the ox, deer, sheep, &c. This valuable 
paper was illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Petrie. 

Among the articles exhibited were certain antiquities from the col- 
lection of Mr. Alexander Watt, Kintore; an antique bodkin, found 
under the flooring, at Holyrood, by Dr. Stark; and an ancient bronze 
sword, dug up in a moss on the estate of Forse, in Caithness, by C. 
Lawson, jun., Esq., Edinburgh. Various donations to the Museum 
and Library were reported; among the former of which were a portrait 
of King James VI.,—supposed to be by Cornelius Jansen,—from 
Alexander White, Esq., Leith; bones and other remains, from a 
barrow on the holm of Papa-Westray, by George Petrie, Esq., Kirk- 
wall; a fragment of coloured glass, from a window in Melrose Abbey, 
found there in 1742, from Messrs. Cross and Carruthers, Edinburgh ; 
and three flint arrow-heads, found in the township of Macnab, Canada 
West, from the Chief of Macnab. 
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“La NorMANDIE SouTERRAINE. By the Abbé Cochet, Inspector 
of Historical Monuments in the department of the Seine Inférieure.” 
—This is the title of an important work on the Roman and Frankish 
cemeteries and interments which are to be found in Normandy. It is 
the result of ten years’ diligent research, carried on at the expense of 
the Council General of the Seine Inférieure, and will give us a com- 
plete account of that most interesting branch of antiquities as developed 
in Normandy. Its form will be a compendious octavo, and its price 
only 5s.; it will contain sixteen plates. Subscribers’ name are re- 
ceivable at Mr. J. H. Parker’s, Oxford and London. We have put 
down our name for this book at once. So far so good. Now let us 
endeavour to realize this kind of thing for our own country, and con- 
ceive the astonishment of our antiquaries if they were to meet with 
the following advertisement :—“ Subterranean Siluria, by the Rev. 
A. B., Inspector of Historical Monuments for the Counties of Mon- © 
mouth and Glamorgan; the result of ten years’ researches carried on 
at the expense of the Grand Juries of the above counties” !! Why it 
would be better to have a revolution than come to such a dreadful 
condition of county expenditure! True: but in Normandy they are 
doing all this after three revolutions ! 


AnGLo-Saxon ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. Bryan Faussett.—We 
are truly glad to find that the MS. account written by Mr. Bryan 
Faussett, of his discoveries among more than 700 Kentish Anglo- 
Saxon tumuli, is going to be published. It is to be edited by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith, and will be copiously illustrated by Mr. Fairholt. The 
whole we have no doubt owes its birth to the generosity of Mr. 
Mayer, of Liverpool, who, when the trustees of the British Museum 
had the folly to decline buying this magnificent collection, became 
its purchaser. The work is to be published by subscription at two 
guineas; but we hope that something like an abridgment of it may 
hereafter be given to the world, so as to make it a popular book,— 
that is to say, one that can be purchased by thousands, instead of 
scores, of readers. 


A New History or Kenr is about to be published by Mr. A. J. 
Dunkin, one of the most indefatigable antiquaries connected with that 
county. Hasted’s History of Kent is now become scarce and dear; 
and there is ample room for a new work, which may include the 
results of modern archeological science, and may give an account of 
recent discoveries made in that interesting county. Mr. Dunkin’s 
prospectus is in itself a valuable and lengthy archeological paper, 
which, had we room, we should be very glad to transfer to our pages. 


Motp Cuurcu Restorations.—Some excellent work is going on 
in Mold Church, the good influence of which, we hope, will be felt at 
Wrexham, Gresford, Ruthin, Conway, and other important churches 
in North Wales. A small chancel has been added to the east end of 
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the central arch, where preparations for making one had evidently 
existed in the design of the ancient building, though never carried 
into effect; and the interior is now in process of fitting up with 
open oak seats, after the removal of the whole of the pews. The 
work is under the direction of Mr. Scott, of London, and is going 
on most satisfactorily. The bench ends, of elaborate design and 
thoroughly good workmanship, have been carved at Leicester. The 
wood work is all in the best oak, and the effect of the whole is 
such as to gratify even those who do not understand the nature of 
operations of this description. It is much to be wished that the 
monumental slabs affixed to some of the piers of the nave may be 
‘removed to the walls of the church, and that a monument (by Rys- 
brach ?) which blocks up a rich niche at the south-east end, may be 
so placed as not to spoil the harmony that will otherwise prevail 
‘throughout the rich interior. Much stained glass will be required for 
the windows, but, in so wealthy a neighbourhood, this will no doubt 
be forthcoming in progress of time. These improvements, we under- 
stand, have originated with the promoters of a design to raise some 
memorial commemorative of their regard for the late vicar, the very 
Rev. C. Clough, now Dean of St. Asaph; and the funds, £2000, 
raised for that purpose, have been applied to their present excellent 
purpose, because the restoration of the church was one of the objects 
which the Dean had long entertained the hope of effecting, had he 
remained in charge of the parish. We believe that the upper portion 
of the tower is going to be restored as soon as the interior of the 
church is completed. 


BuittH, BREcKNOcKSHIRE.—A late brass (1585) in this church 
should be added to the list of those in the Principality. 
Inscription,— 


HERE LIETH JOHN LLOID OF T... YSQUER TO THE BODYE 
& SERUAINT TO 0° SOFVERAIGNE QUEENE ELIZABETHE 
w" sSERUED HER MAS FATHER BOTH AT MUTRET & 
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Rrvirws. 


JOURNAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHEOLOGICAL AND Historic 
Society oF CuesterR. Part III. 1854. 


We are indebted to the Chester Society for a copy of their Trans- 
actions, which reach down, as thus recorded, to the end of 1852; but 
though this volume has very recently made its appearance, we hope 
that it will be followed by others, and that the matter contained in 
them will be equally interesting. It cannot, however, but be a subject 
of regret to find a volume of scientific proceedings illustrated in so 
very inadequate a manner,—better, indeed, would it be to have no 
illustrations whatever, than to insert such as we now find. With 
two exceptions,—an etching of St. Nicholas’s Church, Chester, and 
another of the Entrance to a Roman Bath, in the same city,—there 
are no original illustrations in this volume which can be of any service 
to the antiquarian or architectural reader. The sum of twenty pounds 
spent upon engravings, and forty more upon letter-press, would suftice 
for the production of a volume more generally attractive, and more 
useful in a scientific point of view. 

It is a good sign, however, to find a provincial city bringing out 
any work of this kind; because it is an evidence of a spirit of research 
existing there, and it proves that a love for the good cause of archzo- 
logy dwells in the midst of the many valuable monuments of all kinds 
which that old city contains. 

In this volume we find papers on the cathedral, on several churches, 
on ancient charters, and a remarkably interesting account of wooden 
churches, by the Rev. W. H. Massie, &c., &c. 

One of the papers that has proved the most interesting to us, is an 
Account of the Records preserved at Chester, up to 1852, by Mr. 
Black, of the Record Office, London. It appears from this that there 
are some highly important records among them connected with Wales; 
and it will be very desirable for our own Association to examine and 
to publish them if necessary, whether they remain at Chester, or, as 
seems probable, are transferred to London. 

“The principal rolls the Lecturer referred to were— 

1. Plea Roll of Chester, so old as 44th Henry III.; the most ancient and entire 
record yet found in the muniments of the Castle; in excellent condition, consisting 
of twelve membranes closely written, and full of curious and instructive matter. 
This ought to have been in the Prothonotary’s office, and is probably the ‘ one roll 
of Henry III.’ mentioned in his report of 1840 as not to be found. There were also 
some rolls of claims and proceedings in quo warranto of great value, properly 
belonging to the same office. 

“2. A Register of Writs; an ancient and valuable MS., written in the time of 
Richard II. and Henry IV., found in a sad state, tossing about without cover. He 
had it cleansed, bound, and lettered; but afterwards found eight loose leaves 
belonging to it, which ought to be inserted. It contains also a calendar. 

‘¢3. Recognizance Rolls, Ministers’ Accounts, Receivers’ Accounts, Court Rolls 
of divers manors, Rentals, Chamberlain’s Cravings, Memoranda of Expenses in the 
Exchequer of Chester, Arrear Rolls, &c. 
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“The records of the Exchequer as Chancery of the Palatinate, he found scattered 
about in all parts of the office, and had only time to sort them in a general way. 

The Inquisitions post mortem were found in much the same state, extending 
from Edward III. to Charles 1. He attributed this to the careless way in which 
they had been taken down for examination in causes, and not properly returned to 
their places. 

“ The judicial records of the Exchequer, as a court of equity, were of great extent, 
though he could find at present none earlier than Elizabeth. 

‘There were also a great number of ancient deeds, belonging to divers families, 
from the reign of Henry III. to modern times, relative to lands and tenements in 
the city and county of Chester, and elsewhere, which seem to have been produced 
in suits and left uncalled for. ° - ° ° . . . . ° le 
There were rolls relating to Wales, other than the parts of Flint and Denbigh, 
though not many, yet highly interesting :—a roll of Ministers’ Accounts of Cuere 
narvon, 9-10 Hen. IV., another of Anglesey of the same date, also an establishment 
for the Castles of North Wales, showing the extent and expenses of their garrisons, 
apparently of the same age, in Norman French. A charge for gunpowder as early 
as 1404 occurred. 


“In his former lecture, when speaking of the records in Mr. Lloyd’s charge, i.e. 
the common law records, Mr. Black stated that the public archives of this county 
contain the evidences of its history for at least five centuries and a half. He had 
read some specimens of the contents of these records—not only showing their 
ordinary contents, but also exhibiting some most curious and striking illustrations 
of ancient manners and customs, and obsolete forms of law. For instance, he ad- 
duced a plea roll of 34th Edward I., in which the appeal of murder is fully 
illustrated, and the ‘ peine forte et dure,’ by the case of one of the Grosvenor 
family, of extreme interest. Tbe next entries on the roll contain another curious 
scene in the same tragedy, in form of a presentment of the murder of Henry le 
Grovenur, committed by Richard, son of Robert de Pulford. _ 

“In one entry on the rolls of the city, 17th Edward I., the Abbot of Chester was 
accused of setting up a new court among his tenants, without the Northgate of 
Chester, ‘ to the nuisance of the Lord the King’s Court of the city of Chester.’ The 
presentment of this was made by the twelve (probably the standing inquest of the 
city). In another place, the official of the Archdeacon of Chester is presented, for 
extorting money from persuns impleaded before them and for proving wills. In 
another, the Rector of Holy Trinity is accused of stealing herrings to the value of 
one shilling ; and other persons for catching salmon fry (salmonculos), or for being 
known thieves, Among other complaints against city officers, it was recorded that 
Richard of Shrewsbury, Sergeant of the West(?)gate, took fishes from ships which 
came up to that gate, proving that ships had been able to come up to the Water- 
gate in the time of Edward I.—(But query? was this really the Westgate? and not 
the Shipgate? Examine the roll, though the fact itself is probably true.) 

“ From a plea roll of the year 1656, Mr. Black read the proceedings at the trial 
of three witches, who were found guilty and executed at Boughton, at the autumnal 
session of that year. This record was in English, as all other records of the Com- 
monwealth were; before 6th George II. all judicial proceedings at common law, 
and most other records, were in Latin. An entry was found by the Rev. Wm. 
Massie of the above case in the registers of St. Mary’s:—‘ This year three witches 
were hanged, and buried in the churchyard between the Porch and the Castle Ditch.’ 

“Tn the Exchequer Court, the chief officer was ‘the Chamberlain ;’ there was 
also ‘ the Baron,’ who acted as master and registrar; and the Seal-keeper had the 
custody of the seal and of the records. There were—lIst, the financial; 2ndly, the 
judicial: under the former are the Remembrance Rolls, containing grants of lands, 
offices and liberties, and all instruments issued under the seal of the Palatinate from 
Edward II. to Charles II.; also the Chamberlain’s acconnts from Edward III. to 
Henry VIII., recording all the receipts and expenditure of the Palatinate, alms and 
annuities to religious houses, expenses of the Castle and garrison of Chester, Flint, 
Rhuddlan ; in short, almost the whole public history of the Palatinate. There are 
also Court Rolls of like antiquity, and no less than 1,985 Escheator’s inquisitions, 
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which are, for this county, of the same nature and value as those among the records 
of the Chancery at Westminster and those of the Duchy of Lancaster are for the 
rest of England. Among other curious records, he exhibited a return from. the 
Sheriff of Anglesey to the Court of Chester, under the authority of Henry V., when 
Prince of Wales—a file of rolls of the date of Richard II., which had been unopened 
from that time till now, and which are most important to genealogists and illus- 
trators of family history—a bill in Chancery, with the answer thereto, addressed to 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, the celebrated favourite of Queen Elizabeth—some 
warrants for the arrest of heretics and contumacious persons, of the dates of 1668 
and 1672—and a legal document bearing the signature of the notorious Judge 
Jeffries, in the reign of James the Second. There was also a beautiful copy of the 
Charter of Henry VII. to the citizens of Chester, prohibiting among other things 
the destruction of the fishery and the cutting of ditches or emptying of sewers into 
the river, under heavy penalties. 

‘Mr. Black had again searched for the old ‘ Domesday of Chester,’ which 
belonged to this Exchequer, and was deemed to be of high authority in the reign of 
Henry III. By a record at Westminster of that age it is called ‘a roll;’ but a 
document of the year 1287, produced by Mr. Black, argued that it was ‘a book,’ in 
which entries continued at that time to be made, though it might still possibly 
consist only of such documents bound up together as were now found scattered here 
and there. He himself, however, considered it to have been similar to the black 
books or red books of the Exchequer at Westminster and Dublin. Sir William 
Dugdale said that it had been embezzled ; but his own idea was that it had perished 
in the same way as many others, from damp, and such like causes. Some old 
records of the Palatinate had certainly been cut up to make covers for books; and 
the destruction of this important Cheshire Domesday would have been the more 
easy, supposing it had consisted of a number of consecutive and single documents 
strung together at one corner.1 

‘* In regard to the condition of the records, Mr. Black mentioned one chief cause 
of the great accumulation of dust, viz., that the ventilation from the Shire-hall and 
Courts of Assize was by an opening into the Record Room, and thence through 
other openings into the air,—a mischief easily corrigible by the addition of a tube. 
The way to the leads also was through these chambers. If this were cured, there 
would be ample room in this part of the Castle, by occupying the fire-proof re- 
positories over the portico, for all the records of North Wales, in addition to those 
of Chester and Flint, now deposited here.” 

Evidently there is something here to make Welsh antiquaries on 
the alert; and we will undertake, ourselves, not to lose sight of the 
documents thus incidentally brought to our notice. 

At page 319, we are informed that “the Records of North Wales 
are now partly at Caernarvon, partly at Ruthin, partly at Pool.” 

We wonder whether this can be correct; if so, it would be rendering 
a most essential service to the Association if some member would 
furnish us with catalogues. The Chancery Records of Flint, Denbigh 
and Montgomery are stated by Mr. Black to be in the Rolls Office. 
Surely they must be worth examining and reporting upon. 


1 Mr. Ormerod has recently published his own researches on the subject of the 
Cheshire Domesday, and kindly presented a copy to the Society; and for further 
particulars on various other points, see Mr. Black’s first lecture at the Congress of 
the Association. He therein states that there are no documents, except one small 
fragment, of 28th Henry III., now to be found, earlier than the time when the 
Palatinate was annexed to the Crown by Henry III. But the separate judicature 
and courts still continued till abolished, with that of other Palatinates, by statute 
William IV., chap. 70, in 1830.” 
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